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Che Principles of Nature. 


THE ORIGIN OF EVIL. 
A LETTER TO A. J. DAVIS. 


New York, June 30, 1847. 
Me Davis:— 


Dear Sir—I baye been reading with great interest the lec- 

tures you have delivered as Revelutions of Nature, and more es- 
pecially the portion which treats of Theology and the books of 
the Bible. You seem to place the essence of evil in the 
misdirection of the judgment or intellectual faculty, rather than 
in the perversion of the affections. According to Swedenborg a 
man’s /ife is his Jove. This love in created beings may be per- 
verted and then becomes evil lorc, which will inlallibly control 
the intelled, as we seo universally exemplified among men, Ifa 
man lores that which is iwrinsically eri, hia love will bring over 
his intellect to ita side, and falsify the truth which is allied to 
all right and good love. The disunity prevalent in the earth, is 
rather the result of evil affection than of false understanding, ond 
can only be cured by an influence that shall reach to the interior 
of his being, which is his love. This is the ground of our grand 
doctrine of the Incarnation, or of what we term the Divine Hu- 
manity of Christ. We can not conceive of any other mode by 
which man’s moral nature can be elevated from its sensual plane, 
and brought to conjunction with the Divine, than by the Lord’s 
coming into human ultimates, and thus creating s spiritual sphere 
of attraction by which man shall be drawn upwards to his Di- 
vine Original. The essential and absolute Divinity of Jesus, 
therefore, is a radical tenet of our faith, which no possible reve- 
lation from higher spheres can in the least degree disturb. All 
that you say, therefore, on the character and mission of Christ, 
as being a “great reformer,” is entirely lost upon us. We know 
that it cannot be true, because it contradicts eternal principles 
of truth. 

How it is to be accounted for that you should have advanced 
the contrary, is another matter. We, of course, have our owa 
ideas on the subject. Nevertheless, we are perfectly nssured 
that it is not true. But we still give you credit for a world of 
important truth relative to Nature snd the Spiritual Spheres, 
But as we hold ourselves to be in s condition to judge intelli- 
gently of all such disclosures as those you have made, we are 
affected by nothing that does not carry a convincing evidence to 
our rational minds. 

You will excuse the freedom with which I speak, as it is 
prompted by the kindest feelings. Ido not aim at controversy, 
nor do I ask a reply, though if you should be moved to any thing 
on the subject, I should peruse it with great interest. 

But I must close with the assurance of the continued esteem 
and friendship of youre, &c. + 


The above is extracted from s long and friendly letter, writ- 
ten by one of the most ardent and vigorous enquirers, the most 
aystemutic expounders, and the most intelligent of Swedenborg- 
ians. But feeling that his objections to the truthfulness of my 
impressions concerning the origin of evil, ita extirpation from 
the earth, the incarnation, and the elevation of the mind, have 


an important bearing on the progress of intuitional and spirit- 
ual philosophy, I am prompted to accompany it by the fullowing 
REPLY. 
Poucuksersis, Jury 21, 1847. 

Dear Sir—From a pleasant and instructive journey through 
the interior of the State of Vermont, I have but just returned. 
The mountains were green and beautifully dressed—the valleys 
were vocal with music—tho birds, and trees, and winds, and 
every created thing did represent some Divine Thought, and 
correspond to some human affection. I love to consult and com- 
mune with Nature—love to interrogate her laws, and study ber 
vast whole, for man, that compound imnge of his Maker, forms a 
part of her-the highest and mest beautiful portion. Iloveto study 
Man, to learn of Divine Love and Divine Wisdom, as they are in 
him embodicd, and by him manifested, Though I shrink from 
the impetuosity of the love in weak nnd undeveloped minds, T 
the more ardently admire it when Wisdom governs, and renders 
harmonious its immortal springs of action. 

I found, on my return, a very kind and suggestive letter from 
your hand. Patients nnd business matters have prevented a 
more prompt reply. For’ your highly interesting epistle and 
accompanying favors, I am truly thankful, and will make suita- 
ble efforts to repay your attention nnd kindness, 

You have read the lectures, and belicve you find in them some 
important truth, associated with error. This impression may 
ariso from ono or both of two sources, viz: the imperfection 
or novel usc of language, or the medium through which you 
view them. 

But with reference to “the origin of evil,” and in order to 
elucidate its causes und conscyuences, 1 am moved to detail 
briefly the following 

VISION. 

Some weeks ago I read in one of the Boston papers an account 
of an aggravated and most soul-chilling murder, committed, as 
the paper stated, by a detested wretch long a burthen to him- 

| self and society. J read also concerning his execution, which 
| account was accompanied with a few remarks upon the punish- 
ment he would probably receive in the other world. The rela- 
tion of this horrible occurrence weighed my spirit down. The 
position from which I viewed and contemplated the deed, was 
identical with that occupied by almost every political, legal, and 
clerical teacher in the land. I viewed it as to its external as- 
pect, and was driven to the unreasonable conclusion that man is, 
in reality, a depraved creature at heart. Oh, how I trembled 
at this! “But no man,” reasoned I, “could do such an evil to 
his fellow man, without being evil in the very elements of his 
being ; and if this is an individual truth, it must be a universal 
one.” Yes, only twenty days ago I was filled with sorrow con- 
cerning this demonstration of innate sin, of perverted and evil 
affection, of a voluntary love for, and doing of, evil—voluntary, 
because growing out of, and being allied to the Soul’s Life. I 
prayed, constantly, to know the truth, and to view the occur- 
rence, and its causes, from an interior and spiritual position At 
length, one day, I felt moved to visit the village grave-yard, that 
J might be free from outer disturbances. 1 obeyed the internal 
impulse. I sought a retired spot, folded my head in my gar- 
ments, shat myself from sense and outer impressions, and medi- 
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tated on the subject of my thoughts. Instantly my understand- | 
ing was opened, and the birth, and life, and character, and the | 
various circumstances which constituted that murderer's expe- 

rience, were manifested to me in their regular order of succes- 

sion. 

In a small, unclean, unfurnished room, in a cradle, I siw a | 
child. It was physically deforme:l, especiilly in the cerebral 
rogion. I saw that the cause of this malformation was referable 
tothe ignorance of its parents—they had violated the Jaws of 
reproduction and utero-gestation. It was plain to be scen that 
thix infrigement nnd disobeJience was fuithfully recorded on 
the person of the child. 

In five years more, that child manifested in its plays and con- 
versations the angulir and impulsive promptings of love ungui- | 
ded by wisdom, which latter it had not, because of youth and in- | 
capacity, and which its poreuts could not have commanicated 
because of their ignorance from birth. j 


In five ycars more, I saw that child the companion of those of 
equal growth and like hereditary misdirection,—of those who 
were born foes lo the interests of society —those who were victims 
of circumstances, such as surround and influence all persons and 
families forming the lower strata of civilization. 

In five years more, that child was a perverse and wicked 
youth—wne the leader of card playing and gambling tricks 
without the city—and was the chief of mobs and riots within ; 
wns chewing tobacco, smoking cigars drinking liquor. His pa- 
rents were poor, At first they could not send him to school, at 
last he would not go. Ile stood ns a representative of inferior 
situations and circumstances, 

In five years more, I saw that youth n man in stature, but not 
in development of body nor elevation of mind. And in an old, 
dilapidated dwelling, like the Brewery in our city, containing 
about twenty fumilics, I saw his wife.—for he was married. 

Two years more, and I saw his child. That mother’s child 
was left inthe care of a sympathizing but no better situated 
neighbor, while she, worn out and emaciated, was peddling 
strawberries in the stree's of Boston. I saw her re'urn at night 


eceding nearly half the distance, he secreted himself by the road 
side and awaited the traveler's approach, 

“1 dow't want to kill him,’ said the husband ; “I will only 
stun him and get his shiners. The world owes me n living; it 
don’t give it to me; I am resolved to take it. God knows this 
is justice. Inm hungry, and must have something now or I 
shall die” Now I siw him weep. A sound of footsteps close by 
announced the tiavcler’s npproach, Out be leaped and grasped 
the stranger by the throat, aud sternly demanded his money. 


| The man knooked him down, This unexpected blow fired him 


with vengeance and determination. Heinstantly arose and shot 
the man, and stabbed bim hurriedly in many places—mang'ed 
him in the most horrible minner—senrched his pocke's, robbed 
him of all be had, threw the body over the fence, and went into 
Boston to drown sorrow with a flood of rum, which he then 
could purchase, 

I saw him arrested, tried, condemned, imprisoned, nbused, 
sneered at, nnd formally cxeouted—executed as an example. I 
saw all this, And I can only say, beware of such justice—it is 
human, not Divine. 

I continued in that iNuminated condition nearly an hour after 
the nbove vision, reflecting upon its importance and significa- 
tion, when my perceptions enlarged, and it was given me to fol- 
low his spirit. 

In the first Society of the second sphere of human existence 
—where the inferior types of the race are, and where they gra- 
vitate for refinement and reformation —lI menn the Negroes, In- 
dians, and weak, and idiotic, and the mislirected individuals 
and classes of every community and nation—there. I siw that 
dark spirit. He was small, ond weak, and ungrown; he was 
clothed with nll possible conflicting colors, and was disagreeable 
to behold. Asa costing upon his faint spirit was impressed, or 
induced, or recorded, every unfivorable influence and evil cir- 
cumstance that had surrounded and actuated him from bis birth 
to the grave. The malformation had rendered his body inade- 
quate to a regular unfolding of his spiritual elements and attri- 
bites; and ourer conditions nnd opposing influences prevented 
his finding his true position, or making n pleasint and happy 


with food for herself and ber little one, nnd money to procure | journey through this rndimentnl sphere. The most lovely rose 


bread for brenkfust ; but that cruel m:n, intoxicated husband, 
and misdirected father, abruptly and insultingly demanded her 
little saving, and appropria‘el it to his own use—to buy rum, 
whereby to drown the rising feelings of goodness an'l sympathy 
Within, that hia obsoured aul misdirected soul might not per- 
ceive the body’s corruption and depravity. 

In six months more, I sıw him when alone, weeping; but, 
when seen by others, he was gross, unclezn, and disgusting. 
Feeling that oihera dialiked and despised him, he disliked and 
despised himself. A whole garment was not in his possession 
One by one they had been sacrificed to gratify his over-master- 
ing desire. Indeed, he wos aslave—rum was his master. A, 
slave cinnot do as he will, but only as the master prompts, and 
sanctions, and comminds! . 

Three nights afterward, he wns destitute of liquor, food, 
friendship. clothes and money, Society bad neglected its legi- 
timate ohild. Nature's universal provisions were withholden, 
and the husband was urged to violent plans. At this moment 
he saw a well-dressed, aud npparently wealthy gentleman, step 
into quite an inferior oyster house. The husband hurried on 
and entered it, He obtained a scat with an uir of carelessness, 
and unobserved. The gentleman wis s stringer, was inqui- 
ring the most convenient route ton village ten miles from the 
city. When he paid for his oystors, he unfortunately revealed 
a well supplied pocket book. The temptation was too powerful. 
The husband saw the magnitude of destitution and stat vation 
compared with the act of assassinntion—compired with the for- 
mer the latter seemed justice, to exercise which he at once re- 
solved. He had heard the directions given the stranger, and 
without 2 moment's heaitatian hastened on the way. After pro- 


cin not grow, if planted in on iron vase, and breathed upon by 
the chilling winds of Iceland ; nor can a pure spirit grow into a 
love of goodness nnd truth. if confined within the wnlls of an ill 
formel bady, and breathed upon by the freezing atmosphere of 
uncongenial conditions and circumstances, 

But now, higher influences pervaded him—penctrated that 
superficial conting ; it grew thinner and more thin; it becime 
transparent ; it dissolved and crumbled into nothing, and lo! 
the white robed angel wns there! The germ of the spirit 
sparkled like the orystal in the granite reck. I saw that from 
the first it was pure within. though evil without; the pure soul 
indigenous to heayen, the outer life to the imperfections and 
misdirections of enrth. I followed him through the first society, 
and, as he ascended to the second, 1 could not see the least res- 
tige of that evil garment, bat he was a rightly directed and 
comparatively perfect being of the inner life. I was overjoved 
The vision ended, and I returned to the outer world with differ. 
ent feelings. I would not call that evil which is good in its way 
and atate of being, What, think you, was the legitimate im- 
pression of this vision ; I will relate, 

1. That there aro three sources of evil. First, progenitive 
or hereditary misdirection; secondly, educational or sympathe- 
tio mislirection ; thirdly, circumstantial or soc‘nl misdirection. 

2. That “the disunity prevalent in the carth is rather the 
result” of those conditions anil circumstances which make affec- 
tions evil, than “of evil affection,” os Swedenborg te.cbes, and 
you believe. 

3. That all things and spirits are receptacles of the grand 
element of the Love of God, which, diffused through nature, as 
the Soul is through the body, unfolds itself into Wisdom. 
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4. That man is an incarnated divinity, and therefore thut he| With a desire to learn, and to become more and more acquaint- 
is not iatrinsically evil himself, and can not love any thing “in-|cd with your spirit, and its influences to truth and righteous- 


trinsically evil,” though be may be bent or misdirected while in | ness, I remain yours, &c., 
the twig-stute, and grow up crooked, and despised by sensuous | A. J. Davis. 
observers, through this splere of his existencs or development. Nee oe eth 
5. That as God lives in all things und every where, there are PROSPECTS OF THE RACE. 
no local or especial Iucarnativns of this essences This is the | 
true “ground of our grand doctrine of the Incarnation,” the BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. 


highest demonstrations of which are visible in the life and x 
teachings of Christ, and in the profound rercalments of Swelen-| 1Y 'xquiaies respecting the Taws of the world and the frame 
borg. | of things, the highest reason is always the truest. That which 
6. That every human being has an important mission to ful- Ses faintly possible—it is so refined, is often faint and dim 
fil, or three uses to subserve. The individual is designed to re- bee iuse it is gepest veated in the mind among the eternal veri- 
produce its type, to properly direct the heavenly germ in it ile- | Hes- Empirical science is apt to cloud the sight, and, by the 
posited, and to live here in reference to the principles of Na- Very knowledge of functions and processes, to bereave the stu- 
ture and another life. E dent of the manly contemplation of the whole. The savant be- 
7. That n knowledge of Nature. and her laws, is indispensa- C™€S unpoctic. But the best read naturalist who lends an en- 
ble te a just performance of the three uses just spevified, consti- | tire and devout attention to truth, will seo that there remains 
tuting man’s mission; and that, to cure the evil and “disunity much to learn of his relation to the world, and that it is not to 
prevalent” in Society, we mus! oscertain our inner and outer be learned Ly uny uddition or subtraction or other comparison 
relian fa.aach other, ns members of one body, and our rela! of known quantities, but is arrived at by untaught sallies of the 
tions to the Material und Spiritual Worlds. In this way, “man's | SP"; by n continual self-recovery, and by entire humility. He 
moral nature may be clevated from its sensual plane.” and n) will perceive that there ure far more excellent qualities in the 
conjunction” be established between the buman and divine. | sinks than TEREE intallibility ; that a guess is often 
The teachings of all gool spirits, (especially the great reform- | ™Ore ruitful than an in isputable affirmation, and that a dream 
ers, Christ and Swedenborg) tend to the full discovery and just | MAy let us deeper into the seerct of nature than a hundred con- 
application of those truths which will constitute “a spiritual | cette! experiments. ; : 
sphere of attraction,” and which will attract and clevate the | For, the problems to be solved nre precisely those which the 
raca to a closer relation among its parts, with the principles of eee RTE ` soa It us ati oe 
‘Divine order and harmony, nod the ‘chastening influences of’ ma how al! (he individuals Of the animal kingdom, 
higher spheres. ý s ‘as it is to know whence nnl whereto is this tyranizing unity in 
Such, 1 am impressed, is the origin of evil, as manifested in 8 construction, which evermore neparates and classifies things, 
the actions of the individual; and its cure can only be accom- , endeavoring to reduce the mapa diverse to one form. When I 
plished by removing the three causes of human misdirection. | PEPEE EEO ae anion - ae yk bie? 
When I examine Swedenborz's philosophioil disclosures, 1) T**'s v ı than to know 
find nothing in them inconsistent with the above illustration of rer all E eter in lost 2s ae sense of unity, 
the origin of evil, but when he takes tho Bible for bis master, minnat greatly honor minuteness in details, so long ns there is 
he seems to mae his stupenilous Sciencs, Philosophy, and Theo- | 2° hint to explain the relation between things and thoughts ; 
logy of Nature and the Universe bow, submissively, to its im- | 9 ray upon the meuphysics of conchology, of botany, of the nrts, 
perative authority, Do not the receivers of Swedenborg, in like | t° show the relation oF the forms of flowers, shells, animals, ar- 
minner, take him for thyr mister? When you say “ no revela- | chitecture, to the mind, and build sclence apon ideas, In acab- 
tion from higher spheres oi in the least degree” disturb the | ‘et of natural history, we become sensible ofn certain occult 
convictions of Swedenborgians, 1 fear it is rather Swedenborg | e haces jasn k iE to sry _ bizarre forms 
and his truths, than the truths of Nature and heaven, they are | Ot Deast, fish, and tnsee e American who has been confined, 
determined to advocate and defend—and such seem to defend | '™ his las conntry; vary sight of stig oor nacho after for- 
him, too, with instraments by him prepared. rather thon with | eign models, is surprised on entering York Minster or Bt. Pe- 
Tatá fraut from prejudice k E lana inclination. ter's at Rome, by the feeling that these structures are imitations 
Tam not defending th: Book I gave to the world in my supe- nlso,—faint copies of an invisible archetype. Nor has science 
rior condition, (let it do its work) but I am desirous of freeing sufficient humanity, so long as the naturalist overlooks that 
the general mind of all isms, and their errors concerning the wonderfal congruity which subsists between man and the world ; 
origin of Sin, the Incarnation, and the restitution of man to 8 of which he is lord, not because he is the most subtile inbabi- 
state of purity and blexsedness. l am not only anxious to be tant, but because he is its head and heart, and finds something 
free from all isins, but to have a standard, composed only of rea- 5 regu is every Sag r PT Nae = every a 
son and truth—bised on Man, Naturc, and the Cniverse—a ba- | Stratum, in every new Jaw of color, fact of astronomy, or atmos 
sis immovable, but an edifice of ah ut goodness capable of - pherft influence which observation or analysis lay open. A per- 
inconceivable additions—a germ of truth, capable of endless cx- | ception of this mystery inspires the muse of George Herbert, the 
pansion—a Master, inspiring all earths and spheres with hcat | beautifu} psalmist of the seventeenth century. The following 
and light, or Love and Wisdom, and making the weakest beings | lines are part of his little poem on Man. 


recipients and examples of his love and grace. I know I shall, & Man is all symmetry 
like all others, progress eternally ; therefore I do not promise to | Full of proportiona, one limb to another, 
belicve to-morrow exactly what I believe to-day, for I may know Aud to all the world besides, 


Each part may call the farthest, brother; 


more. . . s 
The internal man restè on the foundation of intwition ; the adi hay poet gp id 
wise man upon 7éfection, the externas! man upon perception, and 
the superficial man upon testimony. Beware of testimony—of “Nothing hath gone so far 
believing what others say, but who will ascend to hightr But man hath caught and kept it as bis prey ; 


e His eyes dismount the highest star; 
spheres, there to learn and enjoy more of the perpetual bless- Heiein little all the sahti, Keri 


inga fowing from the inexhaustible depths of intuition and Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
truth. So. k'nd spirit, I am taught. Find their acquaintance there, 


- 
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t For us, the winds do blow, | 
The earth doth rest, heaven move, and fountains flow ; 
Nothing we see, but means our good, 
As our delight, or as our treasure; 
The whole is either our cupboard of food, 
Ur cabinet of pleasure. 


* The stars have us to bed: 
Night draws the curtain; which the sun withdraws. 
Music and light attend our head. 
All things unto our flesh are kind, 
In their descent and being; to our mind, 
In their ascent and cause, 


“More servante woit on man 

Thon he'll take notice of. In every path, 
He treads down that which doth befriend him 
When sickness makes him pale and wan. 

Oh mighty Jove! Manis one world, and bath 
Another to attend him.” 


The perception of this class of truths makes the eternnl nt- | 
traction which draws men to science, but the end is lost sight of | 
inattention to the means. In view of this half-sight of science, 
we accept the sentence of Plato, that “ poetry comes nearer to 
vital truth than history.” Every surmise and vaticination of | 
the mind is entitled to a certain respect, and we learn to prefer | 
imperfect theories, and sentences, which contain glimpses of 
truth, to digested systems which have no one valuable sugges- | 
tion. A wise writer will feel that the ends of study and com- | 
position are best answered by announcing undiscovered regions 
of thought, and so communicating, through hope, new activity 
to the torpid spirit. 

I shall therefore conclude this essay with some traditions of 
man and nature, which a certain poet sang to me; and which, 
as they have always been in the world, and perhaps re-appear | 
to every bard, may be both history and prophecy. 


At present, man applies to nature but half his force. He works 


‘on the world with his understanding alone. He lives init, and 


masters it by a penny-wisdom ; and be that works most in it, 
is but a half man, nnd whilst his arms are strong and his di- 
gestion good, his mind is imbruted and be is a selfish savage. 
Iis relation to nature, bis power over it, is through the un- 
derstanding ; ns by manure; the economic use ‘of fire, wind, 
water, and the mariner’s needle; steam, coal, chimerical agri- 
culture; the repaira of the human body by the dentist and 
the surgeon. This is such a resumption of power, as ifa ban- 
ished king should buy his territories inch by inch, instead of 
vaulting at once into hig throne. Meantime, in the thick 
darkness, there orc not wanting gleams of a better light—oc- 
casional examples of the action of man upon nature with his 
entire force,—with resson as well us understanding. Such ex- 
amples are; the traditions of miracles in the carliest antiquity 


of all nations; the history of Jesus Christ ; the achievements 


of a principle, as in religious and political revolutions, and in 


| the abolition of the Slave-trade; the miracles of enthusiasm, ns 
| those reported of Swedenborg, Hohenlohe, and the Shakers; 


many obscure and yet contested facts, now arranged under the 
name of Animal Magnetism; prayer; eloquence; self-healing ; 
and the wisdom of children. These are examples of Reason’s 
momentary grasp of the scepter ; the exertions ofa power which 
exists not in time or space, but an instantaneous in-streaming 
causing power. The difference between the uctual and the ideal 
force of man is happily figured by the schoolmen, in saying, 
that the knowledge of man is an evening knowledge, respertina 
cognitio, but that of God is a morning knowledge, mattina cog- 
niio. 3 

The problem of restoring to the world original and eternal 
beauty, is solved by the redemption of the soul. The ruin or 
‘the blank, that we see when we look at nature, is in our own 


t The foundations of man are not in matter, but in spirit. But | eye. The axis of vision is not coincident with the axis of things, 


the clement of spirit is eternity. To it, therefore, the lougest | and so they appear not transparent but opake. The reason why 
series of events, the oldest chronologies are young and recent. | the world lacks unity, and lies broken and in heaps, is, because 
In the cycle of the universal man, from whom the known indivi- | man is disunited with himself. He cannot be a naturalist, until 
duals proceed, centuries are points, and all history is but the ; he satisfies all the demands of the spirit. Love is as much its 
epoch of one degradation. demand, as perception. Indeed, neither can be perfect without 

č We distrust and deny inwardly-our sympathy with nature. the other. In the uttermost meaning of the words, thought is 
We own and disown our relation to it, by turns. We are, like devout, and devotion ia thought. Decp calls unto deep. Butin 
Nebuchadnezzar, dethroned, bereft of reason, and enting grasa actunl life, the marriage is not cclebrated. There ore innocent 
like an ox. But who can set limits to the remedial force of | men who worship God after the tradition of their fathers, but 


spirit? 
“A man is s god in ruins. When men are innocent, life shall 


their sense of duty has not yet extended to the use of all their 
faculties. And there are patient naturalists, but they freeze 


be longer, and shall pass into tho immortal, as gently as we their subject under the wintry light of the understanding. Is 


awake from dreams. Now, the world would be insane and ra- 
bid, if these disorganizations should last for hundreds of years. 


not prayer also a study of truth,—ao sally of the soul into the 
unfound infinite? No man ever prayed heartily, without learn- 


It is kept in check by death and infancy. Infancy is the per- ing something. But when a faithful thinker, resolute to detach 


petual Messiah, which comes into the arms of fallen men, and 
pleada with them to return to paradise. 

t Man ia the dwarf of himself. Once he was permeated and 
dissolved by spirit, He filled nature with his overflowing cur- 
rents. Out from him sprang the sun and moon ; from main, the 
aun; from wqman, the moon. The laws of his mind, the periods 
of his actions externized themselves into day and night, into the 
year and the seasons. But, having made for himself this huge 
shell, his waters retired ; he no longer fills the veins and vein- 
lets; he is shrunk to a drop. He sees, that the structure stil) 
fits him, but fits him colossally. Say, rather, once it fitted him, 
now it corresponds to him from far and on high. He adores 
timidly his own work. Now is man the follower of the sun, and 
woman the follower of the moon. Yet sometimes be starts in 
his slumber, and wonders at himself and his house, and muses 
strangely at the resemblance betwixt him and it. He perceives 
that if his law is atill paramount, if still he have elemental pow- 
er, “if his word is sterling yet in nature,” it is not conscious 
power, it ia not inferior but superior to his will. It is Instinct.” 


Thus my Orphic poet sang. 


every object from personal relations, and see it in the light of 
thought, shall, at the same time, kindle science with the fire of 
the holiest affections, then will God go forth anew into the crea- 
tion. 

It will not need, when the mind is prepared for study, to 
search for objecta. The invariable mark of wisdom is to see the 
miraculous in the common. What is a day? What is a year? 
What is summer? Whatia woman? What isa child? What 
is sleep? To our blindness, these things seem unaffecting. We 
make fables to hide the baldness of the fact, and conform it, as 
we say, to the higher law of the mind. But when the fact is 
seen under the light of an idea, the gaudy fable fades and shriv- 
els. We behold the real higher law. To the wise, therefore, a 
fact is true poetry, and the most heantiful of fables, These 
wonders are brought to our owa door. You also are a man. 
Man and woman, and their social life, poverty, labor, sleep, fear, 
fortune, are known to you. Learn that none of these things is 
superficial, but that each phenomenon hath its roots in the fa- 
culties and affections of the mind. Whilst the abstract question 
occupies your intellect, nature brings it in the concrete to be 
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solved by your hands. It were 4 wise inquiry for the closct, to | took him into a fruitful vale, on the bank of a clear stream, 
compare, point by point, especially at remarkable crisis in life, | Which, in beautiful meanderings, flowed through flowery meads, 
our daily history, with the rise and progress of ideas in the | amid fruit-trees, and overshadowing shrubbery. See here, said 
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mind. 

So shall we come to look at the world with new eyes. Itshall | 
answer the endless inquiry of the intellect—What is truth? 
and of the affections,—What is good? by yiclding itsclf passive 
to the educated Will. Then shall come to pass what my poct 
said ; “ Nature is not fixed but fluid. Spirit alters, molds, mankes 
it. The immobility or bruteness of nature, is the absence of 
apirit; to pure spirit, it is fluid, it is volutile, it is obedient. 
Every spirit builds itself a house; and beyond itg house, 4 
world, and beyond its world, a heaven, Know then, that the 
world exists for you. For you is the phenomenon perfect. 
What we are, that only can we see, All that Adam had, all that 


the old man to the delighted youth, tho image of thy new, in- 
dustrious life. Nature, which has admonished thee, may now 
also reward thee. 

Her charms and beauty can only delight him, who, in her life, 
beholds his own. 


— eee 


SIMPLICITY. 


S8pounierry is the inyqriable characteristic of truth. Error 
loves to hide her deformity in cumbrous shapes and complicated 
enyclopments, to bury her sophistrics in mazy labyrinths of sub- 
tlety, and disguise her purposes in oracular ambiguities. But 


Cæsar could, you have and can do. Adam called his house, | truth is open as the day ; her espect is radiant with candor; her 
heaven and earth; Cesar called his house, Rome; you perhaps | langunge direct and plain; her precepts admirable in beauty, 
call yours, a cobler’s trade; a hundred acres of ploughed land ; irresistible in force, The grand elementary principles of what- 


or a scholar’s garret. Yet lino for line and point for point, your 
dominion is os great ns theirs, though without fine names. 
Build, therefore, your own world. As fast as you couform your 
life to the pure idea in your mind, that will unfold its great | 
proportions. A correspondent revolution in things will attend Í 
the influx of the spirit, So fast will disagreeable appearances, | 
swine, spiders, snakes, pests, mad-houscs, prisons, enemies, van- | 
ish; they are temporary and shall be no more seen. The sordor | 
and filths of nature, the sun shall dry up, and the wind exhale. | 
As when the summer comes from the south, the snow-banks 
melt, and the face of the earth becomes green before it, so shall 
the advancing spirit create its ornaments along its path, and | 
carry with it the beauty it visits, and the song which enchants | 
it; it shall draw beautiful faces, and warm hearts, and wise 
discourse, and heroic acts, around its way, until evil is no more 
seen. The kingdom of man over nature, which cometh not with 
observation,—a dominion such as now is beyond his dream of 
God,—he shall enter without more wonder than the blind man 
feels who is gradually restored to perfect sight.” 


Ln 


THE TEACHING OF NATURE. 


Asonc the disciples of Hillel, the wise teacher of the sons of 
Israel, there was one named Sabot, who hated all kinds of labor, 
and gave himself up to idleness and sloth. But Hillel was con- 
cerned about the young man, and determined to cure him. So 
at length he took him out into the valley of Hinnom, near Jeru- 
salem. There was stsgnant water full of reptiles and insects, 
and covered with noxious weeds. 

When they had reached the valley, Hillcl laid down his staff, 
and said: What! master, in this hateful marsh! Do you not 
perceive what a poisonous vapor rises from it ? 

You are right, my son, replied the teacher ; this stagnant pool 
is like the soul of the idler. 
where near him? 

Thereupon Hillel took the youth to a waste field, on which 
grew only thorns and thistles, that choked the grain and whole- 
some plants. And Hillel leaned upon his staff, and ssid: This 
field has a good bottom for bearing every useful and luxurious 
product; but it has been passed by and neglected, so that now 
it produces abundance of thistles, and thorns, and poisonous 
seeds, among which serpente and salamanders nestle. Before, 
you eaw the soul—now, see the life of the idler. 

Then was Sabot affected with shame and penitence, and said : 
Master, why did you bring me into zo solitary and gloomy a re- 
gion? It is the admonitory image of my soul and life. Hillel 
replied: As you would not credit my words, I have sought to 
see whether the voice of nature would penetrate thy heart, Sa- 
bot pressed his teacher’s hand, and said: You have not been un- 
successful. X new life—you shall see {t—has sprung up in me. 

Bo it was: Sabot became an active young man. Then Hillel 


Who would wish to tarry any 


j—are the result of experiment. 


ever ia most valuable to mun are distinguished by simplicity. If 
we follow nature to her hiding places, and wring from her the 
secret by which she conducts her stupendous operations, we shall 
find tnat a few simple truths constitute the foundation of all her 
vast designs, Is we ronm abroad into the fields of science, the 
same discovery will reward our investigations, Behold, for ex- 
ample, on what a few self-evident axioms is reared that sublime 
and irrefragable system of mathematical reasoning, by means 
of which man proportions the grandest, forms of art, directs his 
courso through the pathless wastes of occan, or ascending int o 
the boundless fields of space, tracks the comet in its fiery path, 
and “ unwinds the eternal dances of the sky.” 
[Epwix Forrest. 


pan Šu ip tale ee At = 
EXPERIMENT. 


To somx men, the very name of experiment is n sound of hor- 
ror. Itis a spell which conjures up gorgons, hydras, and chime- 
ras dire, They seem not to know that all that is valuable in life 
—that the acquisitions of learning, and discoveries of xcience, 
It was experiment that be- 
stowed on Capmus those keys of knowledge with which we un- 
lock the treasure-houses of immortal mind, It was experiment 
that taught Bacon the futility of the Grecian philosophy, nnd 
led him to that heaven-sesling method of investigation and anal- 
ysia, on which science has safely climbed to the proud eminenco 
where she now sits, dispensing her blessings on mankind. It 
was experiment that lifted Newron above the clouds and dark- 
ness of thia visiblediurnal sphere, enabling him to explore the 
sublime mechanism of the stars, and weigh the planets in their 
eternal rounds, It was experiment that nerved the hand of 
Fraxxuin to snatch the thunder from the armory of heaven. It 
was experiment that gave this hemisphere to the world. It was 


EXPERIMENT that gave this continent rxexpom [Ter. 
a a% 
Ir 1s sasy to see why immortality ia so likea dream; and 


heaven almost as an empty name. Itis not strange our faith 


should totter under the first blows of actual calamity, and have 
no power to wipe nway these gushing tears. No more study 
of the Record of Christ's life alone, until bis resurrection 
seems as sure ss any event related in the annals of the past, 
will fully remove the difficulty. The evil is deeper far, The 
goul hath not livedin a spiritual life, until spiritual truths, 
affections, joys, have become great realities in its view; and the 
existence of n spiritual world been thus attested in its sure ex- 
perience. The mortal hath not put on immortality, so that in a 
practical and abiding conviction, death should appear to be 
swallowed up in victory. It is said in the description of a pure- 
ly spiritual life, “ And there shall be no more death.” The wise 
heart seeks at once this all-triumphant spirit. For it remem- 
bers the word which says, “Whosoever lith, and believeth in 
me shall never die.” 
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. | her life—that she could not account for the circumstance any 
Jsnchological Department. ‘more than they could; but her cousin was certainly there, and 


Saar. | looking at her with a very pleasant countenance. Her mother 
FACTS IN PSYCHOLOGY. | tricd to turn it off asa delusion; but, nevertheless, she was so 
ae much impressed by it, that she looked at her watch, and imme 
Bur ruere 1s another species of argument fur the existence diately sent toinquire how the invalid did. The messenger re- 
of the spirit after the dissolution of the physical body, to some turned with the news that be was dead, nnd Aad died at that moe 
more convincing than any other, I allude tu cersain psycholog- ment? 
ical phenomena which bave impressed many minds, and which | * My friend told me (continues the narrator,) that at first she 
are wholly inexplicable on any other ground than thendmission only saw the bust; but gradually the whole form became visi- 
of the soul’s immortality. The kind of evidenee which Imow ble, as if some imperceptible cloud or veil, had slowly rolled 
udduce may be classed among the mystical, but it cannot be |uway. The invisible veil ngain arose, and then that vanished. 
among the unreal, forthe reality is established in numerous She said the virion did not terrify her at the lime; it simply 
minds beyond all possible doubt. I refer to some appearances perplexed her, sha thing incomprehensible. Why she saw it, 
which have been made of the departed. And the evidence which | she could explain no better thau why her motherand sisters did 
weure now giving will of course strike those minds most pow-! not sce it. She simply told it to me just 2s it appeared to her, 
erfully which have realized the same phenomena; nevertheless, as distinct nud real as any otLer individual if the room.” 
I see not how they can foil of carrying a degree of conviction| Now, there is one thing in connection with this phenomena, 
to all. We are not of an imaginative choracter—those who | which is inexplicable on uny other ground than the admission 
know us best will entirely acquit us of any such charge, And | of the spirits immortality. The mole of it isstriking and con- 
it is pure reason, ond reason alone, accompanied with palpable Í vincing—to any thing but an inveterate sensual philosophy. 
fact, that the evidence in question has any importance. The ev- | But there is ove thing that deserves particular attention. Ifthis 
idence is this. Many persons may be found, of all varieties of | ippeirunce, or these nppearances, for they arc mary, took place 
dispositions, mental characteristics, and degrees of culture, who, | any time before the death of the person, or «fter it, then it might 
during the common occupations of life, have suddenly been im- | be said that the vision was only imaginary,—the effect of n ner- 
pressed with the presence of absent friends or relatives. Bome- ' vous or impressible mind, by were accident, by n momentary, in- 
times the vision has been complete. Friends at sen, or at dis- | tense reflection on the alsentone. But why should these np- 
tant paris, have thus been the cause of 9 distinct and conscious | pearances so frequently happen af the very time of the death ? 
presence to the vision of their fricndsat home, aud after months | Is not this on argument for the disentbrallment of the spiritual 
of time, frequently, the next news of those friends was—thar | body, which, on its release from the fiesh, then only had the 
they had departed from this life precisely at that time! What could | power to make its appearance in this manner? 
it have been but a spiritual appearance, impossible to be mnde| And again I ask—why are not these tidings as woi thy of cre- 
until the spirit was released from the body? These cases ore dence ns any of the records of similar events in the ancient 
not uncommon, But theyare frequently locked asa secret wiih- Scriptures? Men can believe in miracies os contradictions, or 
in the heart, and not related but to a familiar friend, and even | violations of naturc, when related by—nobody knows who or 
then with on injunction to secrecy, for fear of ridicule, or the | when, but they cannot believe in relations of remarkable veri- 
charge of superstition, So tyrannous is this power of popular | table phenomena, all in accordance with spiritual Nature, und 
opinion, and go sensual is the prevailing philcsophy of our day. | psychological laws, well attested by credible and familiny wit- 
I have, myself, within but a few weeks, received relations of this | nesses living among us. They can believe in the resurrection 
kind from persons of unquestioned veracity, and far from an | Of n dead, material body, which, in its resurrected state, par- 
imaginary character, who told me of the presence—the visible, | took of “ broiled fish and honey comb,” ns evidence of our spir- 
entire form of ncar relatives and friends, and the nest news | /ual resurrection, and found in an ancient record which is bur- 
was, that they dicd at that time. Perhaps, ns familiar on in- | dened with contradictions and mistakes; but they will not be- 
stance na could be given, of the reality of such spiritual appear- | lieve things far more spiritual and natural, and near at hand, 
ing, may be found in “Mrs. Child’s Letters from New York.” |und why? Because they are fettered and bound by s stupend- 
“ Scottish legends (says she) abound with instances of second ous system of church imposition, and frequently cannot think, 
sight, oftentimes supported by a formidable array of evidence. | ‘ fur fia: of the people.” Thank God, there are a few minds yet, 
But I have met with only one person who was the subject of; who bave not this fear before their eyes. “There area few 
such a story. She wase women of plain practical sense, very | names, even in Sardis, which have not defiled their garments,” 
unimaginative, intelligent, extremely well informed, and as ; and they do not feel the woight of ancient authority or (radities 
truthful as thesun. I tell the story as she told it tome. One |as any burden on their soula, [Cunistias Rationauist. 
of her relatives waa seized with n rapid consumption. He had e+ Or —__. 
for some weeks been perfectly resigned to die; but one morning | To rus Eniron cy THE Univesceetum: 
when she ealled on him, sbe found his eyes brilliant, his cheeks, On reading somo of the dreama ond presentiments in the 
flushed with an unnatural bloom, and his mind full of belief | Univercelum, I was forcibly struck with the similarity io 
that he should recover health. He talked eagerly of voyages he | some of my own, and although I do not desire to be known 
would take, and of the renovating influence of warmer climes. | Ian willing tå relate one or two out of many that I have had. 
She listened to him with sadness; for she was well acquainted; On one occasion when I was awake, I seemed to hear a 
with his treacherous disease, and in oll these things, she saw | language as dis:inctly as if one had arrived with the intelli- 
symptoms of approaching death. She said this to her mother | gence, saying that a certain acquaintance of mine was thea 
and sisters when she returned home. It was at that home, away | dying, and his wife would not be comforted. It gave me a 
from her invalid relative, in the nflornoon of the same day, as | great shock, and I noted the time by the clock. The next 
she eat sewing in the uzual family circle, that she accidentally | day I was informed, that at the preciso hour the preo.dirg 
looked up—and gave a sudden start, which immediately attrac- | diy his death took place, and his wife was inconsolable. 
ted attention and inquiry. She replied—‘Don’t you see cous- With sincere respect I subjoin my nme, 
in? They thought she had been dreaming; but she said, ‘I Ecizasete Brioes. 
am not certainly asleep. It ie strange you do not see him; he —+~o-- 
is there! The next thought was, that she was seized with sudden | No man cin for one moment escape the relations of his ex- 
insanity ; but she assured them sho was never more rational in'istence When he is out off from these he is eut off from life. 
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Full of God's eternal Spirit, 
Gospel-churmed, the spirit’s spell, 
Preaching Tanerau, he did inherit 


VOICES OF SPRING TO THE SICK. Heaven on earth instead of Hell. 


Thus did he fulfil his Mirs‘on, 
Making Earth like Heaven above— 
Healing, like the Great Physician, 
Human kearts with heavenly love. 


Ploctrn. 


WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERC@LUM, 
BY R., T. HALLOCK, M.D. 


The season of Spring has gone by, but the following lines are 
not the less besutiful. Besides, the early springtime, to the fa- 


ding one, proved to be the expiring autumn of earthly being. 80 his soul's Divine Hosinna 


| Eo. Cheered Earth's children in distress, 
“Go away, little birds,” anid a lady in rapidly declining ' ge re sor KS ee 
health, one beautiful spring morning; “Go away, your song is! 
no music to me now, and the blossoms you are among are no | For his soul's Divine Evangels 
longer beautiful !” Fell so sweetly from hia tongue, 
The expression may seem strange to others. and did, in fact, That his speech seemed like an Angel’s, 
appear su to.me fur a moment, until I reflected that the exter Asif be in heaven had sung. 


nal and ìnternn] must harmonize to produce pleasure. Disease 
had destroyed that harmony in her cate, and it was only to be 
restored in that land, “ where none of the Inhabitants can say, 


Flower-enameled, golden-sanded 
Was the path on which he trod 
From the Pearl-shore, where he landed, 


sak) 
Fam sich Š To the holy House of God. 
Brens of the merry Spring-time, hig ij poe 
Birds of the sunny bough, SONG. 
Your notes of joyous music— 
1 cannot hear them now. WRITTEN FOR THE UNIVERCELUM, 


BY FANNY GREEN, 
They siy the trecs are beautiful, 


Dress’d in the robes of May, ! Air—" Rorale,"! as Sung ty the Obristy Minstrels, 
To m: they bring no cheerfulness, Ix Lire’s wonxixc fresh and bright, 

To m: they look not gay. Hope—ah, hope—she cheated me! 

Yet I followed still her light— 

, She was fuir—and I was free! 
Dark eyes woke with tender beams, 
Like the lustrous stars in streams— 
Trembling, thrilling, with the Iove 


The wild bee in his joyousness, 

Is out on the balmy air 
‘With his bright wings of gossamer, 
- Amid the blossoms there; 


Mid thousand forms of loveliness, They had caught from worlds above! 
A thousand songs of mirth, Hope—ah, hope—she cheated me! 

The flow’ring tree, the merry birds— And young Henry won my heart— 
The beautiful of earth: All beneath the old oak tree 


ed th fatal dart! 
And the lightsome tread of children, Sp h SEUN FO SO 


With voices ringing free, Years have fled since that fair morn— 
As they dance upon the green-sward, Hope is quenched in dark despair— 
To music from the tree ; Now I wander, all forlora, 
Ob, these are only beautiful EE ean athe eat cota iat se 
To the heart whose strings are whole, And his darkly beaming eyes 
When the music of the Spring-time Blest a fair and happy bride, 
Is an echo from the soul! Where I should be—at kis side; 
z "æ Still I never can forget— 
FOURIER IN PARADISE, Memory’s light I cannot flee! 
Still I cling, with fond regret, 
WRITTEN POR THE UNIVEBC@LUM, To the dear, the old gak tree! 
BY T. H. CHIVERS, M. Dy a. 
Taz poon wrerca who has learned his only prayers 
Lixe the holy Men of Tabor, From curses, and who knows scircely words enough 
Bloody sweat-upon his brow— To ask a blessing from his Heavenly Father, 
Here he travailed long in labor— Becomes a fuent phraseman, absolute 3 
His reward is with him now. And technical in victories and dofeate, 


And sll our dainty terms for fratricide; 


With sublime, divine aprightness, T ilh ma fonik bly bfer oar 


By the lightning of his thought, o j 
Like an Angel’s sword in brightness— -PATEE RE =o iis 4 week 
3 $ g n f 
Was the World’s great battle fought > Ka dal tha 
Fired with Prophet-inspiration, Who fell in battle, doing bloody deeds, 
Words of lightning fiercely fell Passed off to heaven, taanslated, and not killed, 
Prom his lips in Jubilation— Asthough he had no wife to pine for bim, 


Withering up the hosts of Hell! No God to judge him! [Corran 
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§. B. BRITTAN, EDITOR. 


NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1848. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RESOLUTIONS. 
POSITION OF THE UNIVERSALISTS. 


Tx tHe last number of the “Christian Freeman,” we find s 
letter, addressed to the Editor, by an eminent clergyman, on the 
subject of the resolutions (regarding fulth and fellowship) adop- 
ted at the last session of the Pennsylvania State Convention of 
Universalists, ond which we evpied into our paper of July 
22d. We extract a portion of the letter, to which we ap- 
pend some remarks of our own. After some introductory 
observations und n bricf analysis of the resolutions, the writer 
says :— 

HA few years ngo, some of our preachers and laymen, in the | 
exercise of the liberty of investigation and speech (aliruys al- 
` lowed and encouraged by Universalists,)turned their attention 
ts the various forms of theology aud philosophy which were im- 
ported from Germany. The singular modes of expression cap- 
tivated many—the novel forms and applications of old ideas, in- 
terested others—and some few, deeply eymputhizing with the 
truths of doctrine uttered by some of the German rationalists, 
were led into adopting their false modes of construing and in- 
terpreting the Scriptures, and their consequent rejection of por- 
tions which (by thie false construction) taught sentiments irra- 
tional and untrue. Immediately this u/‘ra Radicalism found an 
antagonist in an equally u/tva Conservatism. One extreme be- 
gan to deny (not only the old, orthodox notions and definitions 
of miracles, inspiration, &c., but) the miracles and inepiration, 
without definition or explanation ; and the other extreme, tak- 
ing alarm at ul! progress, were not content with the views of mi- 
racles, inspiration, &c., which had for years been current among 
American Unitarians and Universalists, but receded back to the 
old, orthodox views of those subjects. By this retrogravle move- 
ment of tho denomination, (for, by the clamor and outery of 
our leading periodicals, of “infidel” and infidelity,” against all 
who would not recede, the fear of the orthodox fell on nearly all 
our public bodies, and they fled, hurry scurry, from the advan- 
ced and exalted position we had always occupied!) not-only 
those who were really infidel in their views, to a certain extent, 
were cast off utterly, but many others, who were no more infi- 
del than our leading writers and preachers had always been, 
were censured, ridiculed, abused, misrepresented, and driven 

without an opportunity of being heard in their defense, or 

effort made to retain them. Oh thia base, cowardly fear of 
what people will say—how meanly and cruelly does it drive men 
to act! How destructive to all generous forbearance, brother- 
ly love, and manly conduct ! 

But this panic-stricken, ultra conservatism did not stop here. 
Not content with branding with suspicion of infidelity, opinions 
in relation to miracles, inspiration, &e., which were advocated 
by our periodicals and books years ago,* it adopted various 
other cast-off garmente of e dying orthodoxy, in the form of 
mere ceremonials and Sabbath days, as holy institutions, divine- 
ly obligatory on man, And lest others might abuse their liberty 
as Christ’s freemen, preparations were every where made to 
commence a return to the restrictive measures, which even the 
Orthodox have been made ashamed of, and manifest a disposi- 
tion to abandon—I mean, the establishment of some form of 


moved 


for instance, Br. B. R. Smith's “ Causes of Infidelity Re- 
pp. 92, 114, 140—142. 
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venti a‘ tama erent which must be signed, and reg- 
ularly filed or placed on record, at stated intervals of time, to 
entitle a preacher to the fellowship of the denomination!!! 
Yes, syiscription to a creed—the rotten garment of Church-of- 
Englandism, prostituted tu cover the bneest knavery, bypocrisy 
and infidelity, which an adulterous union of Church ond State 
ever engendered, until it became the scoff and by-word alike of 
drunken priest and sober infidel—sudscription to a creed, the re- 
warded act of the apostatizing, nnd the oppressing bar of the 
honest Dissenter, until all candid men of every denomination in 
Great Britain, opposed and condemned it as the corrupter of 
true religion, and a curse even to the church employing it; be- 
cause it never yet kept out a hypoerite or a rogue, while it ex- 
cluded thousands of the most honest and conscientious Chris- 
tians—sudscrip!ion to acreed, opposed by our preachers ond lny- 
men since the orgunization of the denomination ; ridiculed in 
ancelote, witticism and song, and reprobated and condemned in 
every form of denunciation, and argument, until pages on pa- 
ges of our files of old Universalist periodicals are filled with 
proofs of the evils, follies and wickednesses resulting from the 
| Princ iple its lf/—yes, even subscriplionto a creed has become the 
| test of our fellowship in many of our associations! A man 
may preach Christ, and live Christ, and do the work of àn evan- 
gelist in every respect, to the satisfaction of all Universalists 
who know hituș yet, if he will uot sign “a man-made creed” 
once every yeur, and file it with the Standing Clerk, he cannot 
have our fellowship as n minister of the Gospel! Where iy the 
ridicule we have poured out on Professor Stuart, for having to 
sign the Andover creed once every fire years ? We have so great- 
ly exceeded that stupendons fraud and folly, that it will need 
much boiling down to make it strong enough for our deserts! 

i But,” it issaid, “our creed is such a one as any believer in 
the Bible can sign’ Aye, or any garcl infidel and hypocrite, 
ulso! So was the “thres-peany tax” such an amount as any 
user of tra could pny. But it is the principle of subscription that 
we oppose—and we oppose it as the entering wedge to immense 
absurdities and evils that are already following in its wake. For 
already hasit excluded some of the best minda and purest hearts 
from our fellowship—alrrady has it sorely tempted others to sac- 
rifice their sense of right and property on the altar of expedi- 
ency—and already has it induced others, in order to retain our 
fellowship, to descend to half-way compliance with wrong, at- 
tempting to atone for paltering with principle, by a secret pro- 
test! And is not thisexclusion—this leading of brethren into 
temptation—this sapping of conscience and principle—an abomi- 
nation before God und man, for which our denomination must 
yet pay dearly, if it does not speedily and heartily repent, aud 
retrace its crab-like movement toward tho spirit and practice of 
the dark ages? 

Thescare a few of the circumstances—this, a portion of the 
practises of our erring brethren, that elicited those resolutions. 
As a Pennsylvanian and a Universalist, I feel proud that they 
were passed unanimously. Ionly regret that their language wos 
not sterner and stronger; for trifling asthe subject may seem to 
those who look only at rords, and regard erpediency only, in ac- 
tion, we believe it ia with /Aings we are battling, and that momen- 
tous and lasting principles are involved in our action. Marryatt 
representa n fallen female as smoothing over her defection from 
virtue, by declaring that her i/egitimate child was “only a very 
lutle one.” But he who opposes subscription to creedsas a prin- 
ciple, will hardly consider want of size as a recommendation in 
their favor. We know thata wolf’s whelp must, sooner or later, 
become as veritable a mo/f as all the whelps have become who 
grew up wolves before it. And even ¿his whelp has already prov- 
el itself to be no lamb in disposition or action! 

In my next [ will attend to the other act of resolutions. 

Truly, your brother 


A. B. Grosu. 
Reading. Pa., Aug. 26th, 1848. 
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REMARKS, 
If there are hypocrites in Zion, who fear and tremble when a 
strong and unfettered spirit trends the courts of the temple, so 


lt may be an unwelcome truth, to some, but we believe it is 
not the Jess true on that account, that Sectarian Universalism 
has nearly accomplished its mission. Many of its branches are 


there are intrepid spirits who love truth and righteousness, nnd | Withered, and others yield only sapless leaves [verbal profes- 
who will speak to encourage the weak, or to rebuke the unwor- sions] instead of fruits. Societies are being dissolved, and the 
thy. A.B.Grosh, a man distinguished alike for vigor of intel. | materials which compose them are entering into other combina- 
lect and incorruptible integrity of heart and life, has at length | tions. The more etherial particles are rising up into a clearer 
spoken in terms not to be misunderstook We hope the people light, and a purer atmosphere ; preparing to assume more beau- 
will not suffer the clergy to write this man down as an enemy, | tiful forms, and to revolve in a new and higher orbit. At tho 
because he has told the truth. This Aas been the custom of | me time, the grosser parts exhibit their natural affinity for 
lute. and many hone:t men who have ventured to apenk of the the crude elements of earthly things. The white-robed spirit, 
corruptions which have fastened on the vitals of the church— radiant with ita own interior light, is about to depart, while the 
men, who have labored to check the disease which is festering at | °l body is convulsed with mortal pangs, which prophecy of its 


the springs of its life—lave been branded ns infidels, and the 
most abaurd statements concerning their views have been pro- 
ponted, in order to justify an unholy and senseless crusade 
aguinst the liberty of thought and speceh. 


Those who are familiar with the life and character of the man, 
will not doubt that Bro. Grosh has been moved to this utterance 
by a solemn sense of duty. And though he may receive no 
thanks from the denomination, yet the friends of spiritual free- 
dom and religious toleration, every where, will be obliged to 
him for the seivice he bas rendered, If he has exposed those 
who have borrowed the filthy rags of Sectnrism, and robbed the 
hypocrite of his unsightly mask, it is not because he haa less 
lerë for Universalism and the brethren, but because he loves 
trth and soodwss more. We trust that many will profit by 
the friendly admonition, and we think that al? must experience 
4 mortifying and painful consciousness that the statements are 
tou trae, and the chastisement but too well deserved, If any of 
the brethren find it difficult to bear the infliction, they may de- 
rive creat consolation from that favorite scripture, which teach- 
es, that, while “no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
Joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward jt yieldeth the 
peacable fruite of righteousness to them which are exercised 
thereby.’ 


We have not spoken on this subject, hitherto, knowing that 
from the nature of our position, our motives would be most wn- 
scrupulously questioned. The cries of infidel and heretic, and 
the calumnies of thoughtless und misguided brethren, have been 
powerless to provoke our resentment, or to divert us from the 
even tenor of our way. This course we shall constantly pursue, 
and so long as ù manly independence is compatible with the cha- 
rity which * suffereth long and is kind,” we may freely speak 
for liberty, and our love for the captives shall be- manifest while 
we boldly strike at their chains! 

We have been driven to the conclusion that ultrd Universal- 
ism—the denominational theology—has little or no vitality— 
nothing to preserve its present form from the indistinguishable 
rain which pestixy bas made the common inheritance of all hu- 
man creeds und inventions, As unilerstood and taught by many, 
it exhibits little else but a reaction of mind from the ultra or- 
thodoxy of the past, and in the present age of scientific analysis, 
philosophic induction and spiritual progress, can have no per- 
manent existence. Is it not true, that the acknowledged lead- 
ers of the denomination hive come to regard a verbal profession 
of faith as of greater consequence than aon irrepronchable life, 
and a Christ-like disposition? Are they not now adopting tests 
of fellowship which make the former vitally important, while 
they quite overlook the latter? And if so, must not the system 
itself, [the organism] inevitably perish with the waning light 
and expiring virtue of many of its defendera? I know it is 
identified with much that is good and true. Iam hhppy to bear 
testimony to the fact, that among its friends are many earnest 
and noble spirits. Truth ard goodness will Zive, for they are 
immortal; the memory of tho true-hearted will be fondly cher- 
ished, and the great thoughts and heroic deeds of God-like men 
will never die! 


| approaching dissolution. This ia well. Bys law of Nature and 
of God, the earth must claim its own, Will the disciples, in 
| their efforts to embalm the dead body, forget that it once bhad a 
living soul? Will they tarry at the door of itssepulcher, “seek- 
ing the living among the dead,” or follow the spirit in its hea- 
venward flight ? 5. B. B. 
———> +8 


COMPETITION. 


Tins 1s Tae TERM used to signify that inhuman struggle for 
the mastery, which characterizes all grades of business, under 
| existing social conditions. The moderate and honest man finds 
| everywhere his place forestalled by those more cunning or ex- 
| pert than himself. And unless he forgets hie sickly sentimen- 
| tality, ns the world would call a scrupulous regard for right, he 
stands no chance of success, but must pass through life in obacu- 
rity, if not in actual want, 

It is often suid, in justification of the opportunities for mono- 
poly, which our present business arrangements afford, that it is 
an encouragement to enterprise; and, that without such en- 
couragement, all men would become drones and idlers, This, 
however, is an exceedingly superficial view ofthe question. The 
unbounded license which is given to Avarice, encourages, it may 
be granted, the spirit for accumulation which is naturally all 
too strong for the happiness of the individual or society. But 
in proportion as it stimulates the strong it disheartens the weak, 
and begets in them feelings of deperdence nnd servility, entire- 
ly incompatible with a condition of freedom ; for although a man 
may rise from the lowest to the highest position in life, yet every 
step of the upward progress is made over the forms of his fel- 
lows. Ilis elevation is only attained by trampling on the hopes 
and liberties of those who are his equals in every quality except 
the avaricious and ambitious spirit which craves distinction at 
whatever sacrifice. 

1f he commences his career ag a mechanic, and is expert, or 
remarkably economical, he is prompted on by his own success 
to greater exertions and greater cconomy. So far as he is con- 
cerned, it may be admitted that industry and frugality are en- 
couraged; but then what is the effect on those with whom he 
has so succesefully competed? His indefatigable industry, by 
which ho has accumulated more than they, or his superior cx- 
pertnesa haa diminished, at the same time, the rate of wages, 
which was already small, and the chances of employment, which 
were already precarious, so that in the very struggle to rise, he 
who needed no stimulus has rendered their condition more hope- 
less who only needed encouragemeut. And in every transition 
through which this millionaire of the people bas passed, from 
the mechanic’s bench, through the counting house, to the great 
landlord manorship or money Jord’s independence, he has only 
succeeded by sinking those immediately on the same level with 
himself, and immersing still deeper all below his plane of wealth. 

There is no such thing as drawing s distinction between the 
rich and the poor, the oppressors and oppressed. Perhaps the 
wealthiest person in the world and the poorest, if we knew who 
they were, might be pointed at as the one who oppressed others 
but was not himself oppressed, and the one who only bore op- 
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pression from others but was himself guilty of oppressing none. 
But this is not supposeable. Through every grado of existence 
this inhuman competition is infused, so that none are too bigh 
or too low to be free from its influence or its exercise. However 
rich or poor, noble or ignoble the employment, we shall find a 
competitor in the field; and in the place of encouragement, un- 
less we are able to excel in any case, we ehall find discourage- 
ment. The miser, even, finds competition, and the poor beggar 
sees every prospect of charity monopolized. 

The tendency of all this is to weaken the inciltements tu indus- 


-RESPONSIBILITY. 


Ir may bo necessary to repeat the substance of a statement 
which was made, in the columns of this Journal, at its coms 
mencement. We concede to every man the right to utter his 
own thoughts afler his‘own mauner. The legitimate exercise 
of this privilege cinnot, in any degree, infringe the rights of 
| others. Nor do we qvem it expedient to stop and combat every 


man Who does no! think and speak as we do. We publish a free 
and unscetarian paper, ond the several editors are personally 


try and frugality, in all who lack their due development, while į responsibl. for the articles to which their respective signatures 
it gives unnatural excitement and impetus to those morbidly are attached. We have sanctioned the publication of some 
active or selfish natures, which discover in life no higher nim ; things which we did not fully endorse, and shall doubtless hive 


than to hoard together. from the grasp of others, the blessings 
ofa bounteous Providence. Let it be distinctly understood what 
class are stimulated by this system. If you are more expert 
than your companion, why do you usk a conventional advan- 
tage? If you find on experiment that you can curry sixty 
pounds to his forty, for this advantage which you naturally pos- 
sess, why should he be required to carry his sbare, and in ad- 
dition n portion, or all of your own, according as your dimin- 
ishing, ond his increasing load shall give you the advantage over 
him! Yet this, the liberty of monopolizing the opportunities 
for labor and life, bestows unlimited sway on the shrewd and 
powerful, over the weak and unsuspecting. How long shall 
80 unrighteous and unchristian a privilege remnin a disgrace to 
a people professing regard for freedom, or reverence for the 
teachings of morality ? 

Let us ask ourselves, who it is that need encouragement, the 
grasping and ambitious, or the honest and unnssuming, and 
whether it is better to grant facilities to honesty or to fraud, to 
the benevolent nnd peaceful, or to the selfish and encroaching, 
to the lover of gold and arbitrary power, or to tho lover of man 
of righteousness and of truth. 


eres - 


EARTHQUAKE. 


’ 
gL 


On Fainay evening of last week we felt a shock of an Earth- 
quake, the most powerful of which we have nny recollection, ns 
coming within the range of personal observation and experience. 
We had retired for the night and had lost our outward conscious- 
ness, when we were suddenly roused by a tremulous oscillatory 
motion of the house, accompanied by a heavy rumbling sound, 
not unlike that occasioned by the slow rolling of a huge vebi- 
cle over a paved street, ora pondrous cannon ball on the floor. 
The whole house shook, and the oscillations continued, aa near- 
ly as we could judge, about fifteen or twenty seconds. When 
the motion ccased we rose to ascertain the hour. It was 10 
o'clock and 45 minutes, We went to the window :—all was quiet 
in the street ; the clements were in astate of profound repose, 
and the heavens were unclouded. 

The shock occasioned some alarm among the inmates of seve- 
ral public houses in the city, and was felt north and south, in 
various places, S. B: B. 

ea 

Bome PERSONS are conscious they do not speak, and act, and 
live, as they should, but they propose to do better next year, or 
at some future time. 


“They never are but always fo be good” 


They wait for a more convenient season, when the work of re- 
form should begin nom. 5. B B 


A Roim Bectarian is one who is dwarfed in spirit, Like a 
person of inferior physical stature, hia vision is circumscribed 
to the little yard about his dwelling, merely, because he has not 
grown fall enough to see over the fence. s. B. BL 


A ariit is abroad, free, bold, uncompromising, which is try- 
ing the institutions of the world as by fire 


occasion to do so ngain, We grant the same freedom of spcech 
to others which we demand for ourself, We are individually 
accountable for what we write, and no further, Let the course be 
free, and the individual answer for himself. S. B, B, 
-rra 

Ir wave Be remembered that three wecks since we published 
an Essay on the Physical and the Spiritual, or the order of de+ 
velopment in the world of matter and the world of mind, In n 
| late number of the Gospel Banner, our article is made the sub. 
| ject of a critical remark by the Editor. 


Bro. Drew begins by quoting our leading proposition; Avo 
TRUTH is Evernay, and winds upin manner and form as fol- 
lows; ‘ Then the truth that he (ourself) publishes the Univer- 
cœlun, ie eternal.” Well, wesuppose itis The conclusion ap- 
| pears io be logically drawn, Indeed, we never expected toaccom- 
| plish our mission, in this respect, iu the brief period allotted us 
| by the Banncr. 

Seriously, we had no reason to presume that n Universalist 
Editor would so far trifle with consistency as to cavil at this op- 
| Plicntion of the word eternal; especially, after having labored 
for years tp prove that the word may be used to indicate almost 
any conceivable period of time, from the immeasurable Infinite 
down to a generation or a day. 5. B. Ð, 

TT TEE —— 

Man is not free when he is given to sinful pleasures and cors 
rupt desires. Ignorance is slavery, every vicious habit is a 
chain, and the bosom heaving with the excess of passion is the 
dungeon of thesoul, Ah, how many dwell in darkness and at- 
tempt to hobble through the world with these shackles! If it 
be an outrage ogainst Nature to fetter a horse, will Man enduré 
a bondage that is more degrading? Mav, thou, alone, art a child 
of God; if even the brutes spurn their chains, be admonished 
to rise, in the dignity and consciousness of thy manhood, and 


be free! S. B. B 
| a 


æn a 

Wantep—A number of active persons to canvass this city, 
and its vicinity, for the Youse Peores Jovrsar. Also, 
| Agents in all the principal cities and towns in the United States 
and British America. 


_ It is the object of the work to combine, in a very nartow space, 
the most important facts and principlea of Science, the most 
beautiful specimens of polite Literature, and the greatest curio- 
sities of Art. Thearticles and illustrations will be original, and 
it is safe to say that the work will possess attractions found in 
no other. 


The mechanical and artistic character, together with the lively 


| interest and great utility of the work, must entitle it to an im- 


mense circulation. We have already reeeived orders from sev- 
eral High Schools and Academies, and names are coming in from 
all parts of the country. Reader, shall we enter your name on 
the list? Terms, only One Dollar por annum, in advance. 
——_++-@ 
Notice.—We have a few subscribers who have not strictly 
complieu with the advance terms ofour paper. We have need to 
be remembered of them without further delay. 
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walls of an adamantine Providence, and spreading over the un- 
covered head the dome of immortality. O itis thus only that 
we mortals, in our maturity of energy and passion, can dwell on 
earth in purity and pesce. By n policy of self-interest, and ad« 
justinents of promotion, and ogencies of fenr, we might, no 
Apirry, like that of Christ, thus brings together the charac- ‘doubt, have the world governed asn cimp orn prison; but by 
teristic affections of different periods of life, and keeps fresh tiith alone can we dwell in it as a home, and nestle domestically 
the beruty of them all: it puts us back to whatever is blessed inour allotted portion of epace and time, Taught by Christ. 
in childhood, without abating one glory of our manhood ; upon | we glance at the visible creation, once so awful, sa fall of forces 
the embers of age, it kindles once more the carly fires of life. | rushing we know not whither. and involving us in their indomi- 
tosend their genial glow through the evening charaber of the ' table speed,—and it becomes the mansion of God's hove, peace- 


wul. anil shine with playful and mellowed light through its! fy) og a father's abode; the sun that warms vs is our domestic 
kened windows,—brighicst sign of a cheerful home to the 
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TRUE PIETY. 


—— 


peer by in storm and rain. By this restoration, let me repeat 
i, the religions mind loses no one glory of its manhood: it is not 
a substitution of passive meckness for active energy, of adevont 
efominacy for natural vigor. For while the habit of success- 
ful rule, taking the lewl, is apt to disqualify for submission, and 
render the mind restive uuder necessity, there is nothing in a 


| hearth ; und the blue canopy roofs us in with unspeakable pro- 


tection. And as for life and its struggles, ifs stormicst conflicts 
are hut the mimic battles, whereby the spiritual athlete trains 
himself for a higher theater; and if perchance among the rest- 
less multitude that hurry over the scene, a neighbor should full, 
shall I not help him, though it he Lis own demon passion that 
rends him? © child ofmy father. wounded, bleeding. and worn 


ina deep reverence of soul whieh encroaches on the capacities | yy inward woes, turn not thy face away; let me lift thee from 


fercommand. What was it that armed the Maid of Orleans for 
field and siege, and enabled her to erect again the prostrate cour- 
og of a nation? What was it that endowed a Washington with 
h power, in armsand peace, which no veterans could break, nor 
any rival supplant? It was this; tpat with them the exercise 
of command was itself the practice of obedience ;—obedience to 
ahigh fuith within the heart,—to a venerated idea of duty nnd 
of God; and authority, thus deprived of its imperiousness and 


its caprice, thus moderated to nn inflexible justice, and worn | 


with a divine simplicity, strikes into human observers an awe, 
adelight, a trust, which are themselves the highest fruits of 
prer. When men perceive that their very rulers are suscep- 
lible of obedience, and are followiug the guidance of reveren- 
tial thoughts, it establishes a point of sympathy, and softens the 
hardships of submission. What parent knows not that then only 
are bis orders listened to 2s oracles, when they are sent forth, 
not with the harsh clangor of self-will, but in the quiet tones 
that issae from behind the shrine of duty? 

In the construction which I have given to the sentiment of 
Christ, it is not necessary to assume that the infant mind is pe- 


caliarly susceptible of religious impressions; or that, because it | 


is taken as the emblem of the kingdom of heaven, it must on 
that account be laboriously and prematurely crowded with tbe- 
ological ideas; the issue of which would be an artificial assump- 
tion of states of sentiment, and an affectation of desires, whol- 
ly unnatural and unreal, and absolutely incapable as yet ofany 
deep root of sincerity. Except in circumstances of sickness 
or grief, which prematurely ripen the mind, and makes its 
Wants Anticipate its years, childhood has little need of a reli- 


thy bed of rock, and stretch thee on the green sod ofn pure 


affectian ; for am 1 not thy brother, stricken in thy stripes, 
and healed in thy rest? [Janes Mantixeac, 


wrn tell 


MISTAKEN VIEWS, 


Ir ts a favorite theory wilh some, {hat man, in his moral and 
physical condition. is ever on the wane ; that there was a golden 
age, when nature was more propitious and beneficent, man no- 
bler in his proportions, and more pure and happy ; that, shough 
ignorant of human lore. his untutored mind was sublimed by s 
full sense of the cardinal attributes of the Divinity, his heart 
with overflowing reverence and love—that science and the arts, 
while they have expanded the mind, have fostered pride and 
cupidity, and dulled the affections; that intellectual growth 
has engendered moral bitterness, social suffering, ahd religious 
i.difference; that all our varied acquisitions but accelerate our 
ruin, and hurry the world toward that depth of degradation, 
which the awful purity of heaven, long-suffering and indulgent 
as it is, con endure no longer, but must end hy a catastrophe 
fatal to the world. History condemns this speculation, obser- 
vation is opposcd to it in oll its essential parts. Ignorance is 
almost incompatible with those finer emotions of the soul, which 
shrink from grcssness and aspire to heaven. The mind must be 
cultivated, ere the soul can appreciate spiritual things. True 
indeed it is, that great learning is not a prerequisite of piety ; 
| but true it also seems to us, that gross ignorance is most unfa- 

vorable to its growth. Mere intellect, however capacious, may 
be unaccompanied by true wisdom; and men of great attain- 


gion, in pur usury of the word ; for God has given it, in its very ments are frequently led astray by their own vain imaginations. 
lot, a rerigion of its own, the sufficiency of which It were impi-' The world has indeed had its moral as well as its physical rev- 
ey to doubt, The child’s veneration can scarcely climb to any | olutions—it has occasionally oscillated between light and dark- 


ioftier hight than the soul of a wise and good parent :—well 
even, if he can distuntly, and with wistful contemplation, scan 
tren that. 
fuher’a knowledge, a more wondrous world than his father’s ex- 
perience, n better Providence than his mother’s vigilance, a se- 
tarer fidelity than in their united promise? Encompassed 
round by these, he rests asin the embrace of the only omni- 
“ience he can comprehend. Nor let this domestic faith suffer 
disturbance before its time. Tt is enough if he but sees the pa- 
rents bend with silent awe, or hears them speak as if they were 
children too, before a holier still: this will carry on the ideal 
gradation of reverence, and show the filmy deep where the steps 
seeend the skies. And then, when the time of free-will is come, 
ard youth is cast forth from ita protection into the bewildering 
forces, now fierce and now seductive, of mid-life, religion comes 
in as the just and natural successor to domestic influences 
shaping forth, for the heart’s shelter in the wild immensity, the 


How can there be for him diviner truth than his! 


| ness, and periods of eminent science have not always been marke 


ed by advances in virtue. Science and the arts have indeed not 
unfrequently tended to the production of misery to thousands, 
ond misery tends to despair—despnir to vice. Man is progresse 
ive, irregularly so, indeed, but still progressive in all the ele- 
ments of mental anil moral greatness ; and science, once hailed 
as the opponent, is now properly regarded as the humble band- 
maid of religion; the arts but prepare the soil for the reception 
of the good seed. and contribute the necessary means for their 
diffusion, How far or how rapidly this terdency to good will 
| prevail, ig not revealed to us, but that it is operative, incrensing 
in energy, and must redound to a wide spread purification and 
elevation of the human family, seems indisputable. 
[Grorce W. Crinpox, 


—— ke ee 


“ An angel, incapable of feeling anger, must envy the man who 
can feel and yet conquer it” [Jaax Pavi. 
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THE FAIRY CUP. 


dressed her. “Lady.” says ry Ms ‘fear me not, 1 will not harm 
you; if you have wandered from your home, or missed friends 
in the intricacies of the forest, you can have no surer guide than 
your humble servant.” 


A smile flitted like a bright light across the fair face of the 


A BEAUTIFUL SKETCH, WHEREIN IS TAUGHT | fairy, her lips anclosed, and forth issued a voice as melodious 


A USEFUL LESSON. 


and enchanting as the softest flute. 
“Child of earth,” says she, “these woods aremy home; I 


“Once uron a Tre,” there dwelt in the gost green shadows of am the spirit of perfect happiness. Behold my magic cup.” As 


a primeval wood, a happy woodman, named Hubert, with his! 
little wife and ruseet cheeked children. It was the sweetest 
little nest the eye could rest on. Its peaked thatched roof was 
mossy and green from the early dews shed by the overhanging 
gigantic trees, that stretched thier branches over its lowly roof, to 


shelter it from the storm, like the mother bird spreading her | 


wings over ber callow brood. Tts little twinkling casement 
caught the first rays of the morning sun, and sparkled in the 
most cheering manner, while the curls of the graceful smoke roll- 


ed playfully amid the gnarled branches, and lost itself amid | 


abundant foliage, startling the young birds in their airy nests 


she spoke she held up to his view a small cup of rare workman- 
ship, formed in the fashion of the wild bluc-bell. It sparkled 
with a sapphire-like luster at every movement, as dropa of li- 
quor fell like diamonds from its brim. “This cup, continued 


‘she, was given me by the fuiry Hope, who never looks behind 


her, that past sorrows and misfortune may not cast a shadow on 
the future. Without Hope mortals would all wither and die in 
the black valley of despair; she was sent to encourage them as 
a guiding star through the troubles of the world, that they 
might reach the abode of perfect happiness. Few mortuls meet 
with me while living. I appear occasionally, and let them 


with its sweet odor. Oh, it waa a happy looking spot. It seemed | drink of my cup, when I thiuk from their goodness they de- 


the very dwelling of peace, who flies from the palace ond the; serve to participate in the god-like draught. 


You have I cho- 


turmoiling crowd, to find only in the simplicity of nature o fit- sen to be oneof the favored. Drink, then, and you shall become 


ting resting place for her pure spirit. 

And here she dwelt indeed; simple love pointed out the spot; 
peace sat upon their threshold, while excitement gave a zest to 
oll their enjoyments. There could be no solitude there; for the 
ringing laugh of childhood disturbed the echoesin the vistas of 
the forest, and the birds auswered from the high branches to the 
happy notes of the gambolers beneath them. 

The mother watched them in their play ns she plied her 
wheel, while a happy smile played in her eyes with a brightness 
full of love and fondness, that the last ray of the sinking sun 
retired in dudgeon at being surpassed by the holy light. 

The night stalked forth over hill and valley, stretching his 
long and shadowy arms afar and near as he gathered up the 
daylight into his dark wallet, when Hubert turned his weary 
footsteps tothe home that bag been pictured. He plodded 
through the tangled path with a heavy tread, but still he whis- 
tled out a blithesome air, for Lis heart was on the path before 
him, and he thought of nothing between himself and his home, 

But there was something in his path, that, envying his sturdy 
step and lithesome heart, cowered with spite amid the underwood, 
and threw before him the twining thorny brambles to delay him 
him on his way. It was one of the evil fairies of the wood, a 
spirit that gathered the deadly bright berries from the branch, 
and mixed them in a huge stone caldron in the deep recesses of 
the rocky ravine, always dogging the footsteps of mortals to per- 
suade them, with fascinating wiles, to drink from her fairy cup, 
which quickly destroyed the charm of all beside in nature, for 
eo strong was the draught that it mnde the dark yawning preci- 
pice appear to the bewildered sight ofthe drinker a luring field 
of sweet scented flowers, and bright rippling brooks, until, in 
his insanity, the poor deluded victim destroyed himself and all 
he loved, and found, too late, that he had sold himself as a sinye 
to his wily and deceitful tempter. 

At a sudden tarn of his path he started, on beholding at the 
foot of a gnarled tree, a beautiful female figure, with a dress of 
filmy texture, girded with a bright cincture round her yielding 
Waist, her beautiful limbs appearing and disappearing under the 
transparent folds like those of n swimmer who disports himeelf 
amid the waves of the sea. She arose with downcast looks as 
he timidly approached. Her bright cyes fell ns if with timid 
modesty, and the deep roseate tinge of her enameled cheek grew 
deeper under his ardent gaze. 

Hubert doffed his cap, as this beautiful being rose from her 
recumbent posture, but stood irresolute and embarrassed by the 
awe-inspiring charms of the creature before him. At last, after 
gazing for s moment more, he summoned up his courage and ad- 


greater than a king; your burthen shall be as down upon your 
back, and your feet shall lose their weariness; your beart shall 
bound with the full pulse of felicity, and you shall be borne on 
your way upon wings stronger than those of the mighty eagle.” 

Hubert hesitated as the bright being held the cup still near- 
er to his grasp. His extended hand appearcd as ready to clutch 
it, but doubts and fear withheld him from grasping its slender 
stem. Another moment of indecision and it was pressed with- 
in its palm! 

“ Drink, mortal!” said she, “and become almost as immortal 
as myself. It will encase your heart with armor impervious to 
the shafts of care, and raise your crest to the bearing of the fear- 
less warrior, You shall be no longer serf and vassal, but the 
lord of all that surrounds you ; seeing through its influence the 
hidden treasures of the world that now unheeded sparkle be- 
neath your feet, where the gnomes who hate mankind have hid- 
den them from the sight of all but those who have courage to 
face the dangers of the fairy world.” The fiends of avarice n nd 
ambition seized upon the simple woodman’s heart. Tobe rich! 
to be great! perfect happiness! what golden promises! The 
soft bewitching voice of the fairy still whispered with silvery 
tones in his ear the fascinating words. Foolizh mortal! wns he 
not already richer than a king in the love of his wife and chil- 
dren 7 was he not great in his honest simplicity? and had he 
not enjoyed perfect happincas beneath the roof of his lowly se- 
questered cot? 

He looked for one moment npon the lustrous eyes of the bc- 
ing before him, and, as if fascinated, drained the magic goblet 
ata draught. 

What gushes of enrapturing pleasure rushed through his 
bounding veina! His stalwart frame seemed to dilate as he 
yielded the cup to the ready hand of his tempter. 

The vistaed trecs melted, as it were, from their rugged forms 
into towering pillars of shining marble of the most dazzling 
whiteness; the greensward rolled like wayee from beneath his 
feot, and he stood, with the mysterious being by his side, upon a 
flight of porphyry steps that led ton palace of interminable 
terraces, towering in their magnificence even to the blue arch of 
the heavens. 

The load fell from his shoulders, and was seen no more; the 
tremor left his heart ns he gazed upon the wonders around him, 
and he felt as if he had wings that would carry him to the top- 
most hight of that wondrous palaco, Vases tempted him on 
either hand, laden with the treasures of the mine, while jewels 
invaluable were scattercd at his feet, in numbers vieing with 
the pebbles on the seashore. Music, soft and delicious, wrapped 
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his senses in delicious delirium, ever and anon swelling into a 
lively measure, prompting him to bound forward in a wild and 
rapid dance, Ashe progressed through the magnificent halls, 
the attendant fairy kept plying him with draughts from the be- 
wildering goblet of sapphire; until he, grown bolder at every 
dranght, tore it from her grasp, and quaffed with a maddening 
delight the precious liquid; when suddenly the palace and its 
wonders quivered before his sight like motes in the sunbeam, 
and gradually meltinginto splendid rainbow tints, sunk intoa 
black and sudden darkness. The rest wasall oblivion! 
* * * * * 

The voice of lament rang through the forest ns Hubert’a wife 
bent over his unconscious form; the cry of children rose shrilly 
on the night air, and awakened him to o half-dreamy canscious- 
ness. A stare of almost idiocy upon hia paléand haggard face. 
as he gazed at the miserable and distractel group that surround- 
ed him, made their fond hearts turn cold. 

They had sought for hours for him in the mazes of the forest, 
and at last discovered him apparently dead at the foot of an 
aged oak. With trembling and uncertain foot he nccompanied 
them to his home, muttering strange words as he went, to the 
dismay of his fond wife and children. When they arrived at 
their hitherto peaceful home, he sank powerless upon the pallet, | 
and fell into a deep slumber. 

The next morning, harsh words, for the first time, answered 
to his wife's anxious inquiries as to what had been the cause of 
his strange accident. Without taking the morning simple meal, | 
he shouldered his axe, and wended his way moodily into the re- 
cesses of the forest, leaving a deep shndow over the brightness 


of his home. Ashe disappeared through the trees, his wife 
pressed her little ones to her breast and wept aloud. 

Days and months, weary and sad, rolled on, and the noble 
form of the woodman became a wretched ruin. He saw his once 
lovely cot and its inhabitants withering daily before bis eyes, 
yet he sought the fascinating being who gave hima ficeting 
heaven for a lasting pain. The drooping wretch no longer rais- 
ed his hand to labor, but lingered listlessly through the glades’ 
of the forest, craving for the appearance of the being who was 
to lead him, at such a fearful cost, to lands of vision and mad- 
meas 


Morning, with her rosy fingers and balmy breath, opened the 
wild flowers through the wood and valleys, shooting as if in 
sport her golden arrows through the whispering leaves, start- 
ling the birds from their sleep to sing their early matins. 


Night gathered up the dark folds of her robe, and retreated 
majestically before the coming light, leaving her sparkling gems 
of dew trembling upon every stem and flower. 

+ * + * * 

With downcast look aud melancholy brow came the young 
mother. Her eye beheld not the flowers that strewed her path, 
and her ear was deaf to the early songs of the birds; tears 
trembled on her eyelids and fell unconsciously down her pale 
check. Her lingering step ceased as she approached a rustic ba- 
fin formed of rude blocks of stone, into which the water had 
been turned from some neighboring springs. 

As she raised the vessel which she carried in ber handa to 
immerge it in the sparkling waters, she wus startled by seeing 
them bubble and risc until they leaped over their stone bounda- 
ry in copious streams to her feet. Hardly had she time to won- 
der at this strange phenomenon, when she beheld a dwarf-like 
figure rise from their midst. He was dressed in a quaint coe- 
tome and looped up hat, which was dripping with moisture, ap- 
perently not at all to his inconveniences, for he leaned upon the 
edgeof the basin, while his little figure oontinued still half 
submerged, with a comfortable and satisfied look. 

As she continued to gaze on the odd object before her, ande- 
termined whether to stay or fly, he politely raised his hat, and 


bade her not be alarmed. “ For I have come out,” said he, “ this 
morning on purpose to meet you, and to try ond remedy the sor- 
row which is devouring you. I say ‘remedy,’ for you must un- 
derstand that I am the natural universal doctor. In fact,” con- 
tinued he, while a sly smile passed across his comic little face, 
“your human doctors apply to me upon all occasions; indeed, 
without me they could not exist, though they never let their pa- 
tients know it; for if they did, they would all, poor deluded 
wrefches! come direct to me, and rain the whole fraternity. 

“I have more power than nny sprite, fairy or gnome that er- 
ists; the whole earth is under my control. These mighty trees 
would never raise their towering heads without me; no flower 
would bloom at their rugged feet, nor would their soft mossy 
carpet, so grateful to your feet, live for a moment, if I did not 
sustain it with my magic aid. I am ordained to yield continued 
good wherever Iam present, Icreep among the wild flowers 
and bid them bloom; I climb the snake-like vine, and hang it 
with the rich clustering grape, and all the fruits of the carth 
await my summons to burst their bonds and yield their treas- 
ures to the haman race. 

“I wander into other lands, and bear back rich argossies la- 
den with jewels and gold to deck the brow of noble beauty. I 
dash down from rocky hights headlong, to fertilize the teeming 
valleys. My voice is heard like the rosring thunder, and anon 
like the softest music in the shady solitudes as I whisper on 
my way through the reeds and water-lilies. Where Iam not, all 
must droop and die. 

“ I haye watched you long, when you sought mein your early 
days of happiness and love, until young blossoms like yourself 
sprung up around you, and paddled with their tiny feet in my 
cool nnd crystal waters. Then your song was of the merriest 
measure, but now the echoes mourn in silence the nbsence of 
your melodious voice. and your sighs alone break the stillness. 
Your pale face has been reflected in these waters, until I felt 
and knew that some blight had fallen upon happiness, which as 
yet had never shrunk under the cankering blight of care. 

* A little bright rill, that had wandered to play with the wild 
blossoms in this wood, returned to me, and, prattling by my side, 
told me of the dreadful delusion under which your good stal- 
wart husband labored. I watched him as he came, with deject- 
ed look, so unlike his former self, to lave his burning brow in 
my cooling waters. I quickly saw what fairy demon’s hand had 
eo destroyed the goodly form and noble heart of my poor wood- 
man, Here was the shadow that fell over my poor brow, drain- 
ed your young heart, and silenced the song that made this no 
longer n solitude. i 

“Listen to me,” continued he, “and I will endeavor to save. 
If you can persuade him, by the eloquence of your love, and the 
picture of the ruin that day by day encompasses you all, to st- 
tend strictly to my warning, I will rescue him from the over- 
powering spell of the fascinating demon that enthrals him. 

“I will give hima talisman so powerful, that the scales shall 
drop from his eyes, and his destroyer appear in her own proper 
hideous colors, when, if he has any love left for those whose 
sole dependence is on him, he will resolutely baffle all attempts 
made to seduce him again into the world of vicious dreams and 
indolence.” 

As he concluded he sunk beneath the waters. The young 
wife stood entranced, with hope benting in her heart, and her 
eyes fixed upon the bubbles as they rose to the surface, doubting 
almost whether what she had heard was not a delusion of her 
distracted brain. 

Another moment, and the benevolent sprite ngain appeared, 
holding in his hand a globe containing a liquid that shone like a 
pure diamond. 

“Take this, and let your husband keep it with him, nnd when 
the deluding demon approaches him, to mystify him with her 
machinations, let him drink from the small aperture in this 
globe, and he will instantly see her in her demoniac form. Let 
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him persevere, and she will fy from him, and you and he will be | 
saved and restored to peace. Farewell.” 

As she clasped the bottle with eager hand, he sank amid a 
thousand sparkling bubbles, and she was olone. Quickly she 
sped through the tangled way, for her feet were winged by love, 
and by hope that had long lain drooping. The cottage door was 
soon reached, where sat tho pale form of her husband, his blood- 
shot eyes turned Janguidly toward her as she approached. But 
he was soon aroused from his listless posture by sceing the ex- | 
citenent of ber manner, and listening to her strange tale, which ' 


THE UNIVERCQ@LUM AND 


THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


“Ting is a nard worn,” siid a friend to us, witha melan- 


| choly shake of the head, and agolemn look, And he suid itin all 


sincerity. We did not deny his assertion, but we wondered 
why he should think so. He was young, and did not Inck frieads. 
His life hitherto hud not been one of hardships, and those whom 
he loved were yet about him. In hisfuture were no impending 
clouds, and the smiles of fortune had thus far attended his steps. 
And yet to him the world was hard. So he thought We left 


he would have doubted, had she not shown him in triumph the; pim and passed on. 


bright globe given her by the sprite of the spring. 
Her almost childish delight, strange to say, hardly met with o 


A little child was playing on thesidewalk. Its garments were 
tattered and dirty. It wae the child of poverty and want. It 


response in his bosom, for the charm of his daily enchantments | hud seen but little of the sunshine of life, and the traces of re- 
he acomed to feel a hesitation to relinquish., They appeared tO’ cent tears were visible on its face. Its playthings were not the 
gp sans! dean coat ais ope vs wi tataia | gilded toys which amuse (ho children ofthe wealthy; they were 

i k a igi eae 1 stones anil bits of broken crockery. And yet this child was 
him diin't trom the jewel-like bottle, A deep shudder shook | happy. Busily engaged iu its solitary amusement, ite eyes 


his attenuated frame as be did so. One moment, and his pallid | brightened, its childisa sorrows were forgotten, and it shouted 
features flushe:l os he beheld, for the first time, the ruin and | 


desolation of his home He stood an aba-hed and guilty man 
before his loving wife and little innocent children. 
+ * 2 * a 
Hubert, armed with good resolves and his slout axe, agiip en- 
tered the forest, his heart palpitutiug with an indescribable feel- 


in the fulness ofits glee. It was enjoying the present as it pass- 
ed. > 
And here thought we is the secret of happiness. Would that 
our friend of the sorrowful heart might take copy from the 
child. Would that ho, and others like him, might Jearn to gath- 
er up the little pleasures that lie scattered along the pathway 


ing, as if in doubt of the power of the talisman to shield him of lile, instead of pursuing 


froin the fascination of his deluder. Hardly bad the siroke of, 


his axe awakened the echoes of the forest, when, through a sha- 
dy vista, he saw the light form of the fairy tripping over the 
greensward, with upraised cup and joyous laugh, ns she recog- 
nized him at his Jabor. Strange thrills rushed through his 
frime as she approacued nearer und nearer; strange thoughts 
Kovered in his mind of throwing his wife's talisman from him, and 
once more clasping that tempting cup that shone even iu the dis- 
tance like a bright amethyst. 

But a shidow fell over the bright form, and her resplendent 
eyes glared with a fiendish look us shs approached nearer to the 
spot. 

He seized the talisman, and drank of its pure and bright con- 
ten‘s. On the instant, the forins of bis wife nuil children encir- 
eled him in a fond union, as a birrier between him and the evil 
spirit. Again be drank, and as he did so, shuddered with hor- 
ror, as he bubelda lambent flame rise from the hitherto craved 
goblet of the fiend. - 

The heautiful locks which played round the brow of the fulse 
one, twined into writhing snakes, bright burning scales rose 
upon her fair bosom, and her face became distorted with horri- 
ble passion, Hubert could behold no more; be placed his hand 
across his eyes to shut out the fiends, and in a moment he was 
alone. 

* + + * + 
That night as the moon threw her silver tribute on the rip- 


"Some fleeting good, that mocs him with the view.” 


Thisis a hard world—hard enough to all—but doubly hard 
to those who choose to make it such, The journey of life to 
| most ig not n smooth one, but there are muny bright spots along 

its course,—many swect flowers and pleasant streams—and af 
the smiles of fortune are withheld, the sunshine of the heart 
may always cheer and enlighten it. And wise is he who passes 
not unheeded these sunny spots—who stoops to pluck the flowers, 
nnd to quench his thirst inthe running streams. and who keeps 
| his heart ever warm nnd hopeful. But what shall we say of 
those—and they are the vast majority of mankind—who reck- 
lessly rush on, disregarding the many little souress of happi- 
ness which nre scattered around them, in pursuit of some great 
good, the possession of which is tothem the sum of all earthly 
happiness! Hippinessatone grasp! Whata delusion! Asit 
‘isthe many little riyuwlets which roll down the rocky bill sides 
| and glide silently ond unseen in the shade of woods and thick- 
‘ets, thit at last unite and form the mighty river. so it is the 
\thousind “trifling joys” with which the path of life is sprink- 
| led, thas make up the sum of human bliss. And he who seeks 
‘happiness in other things pursues an ignus fatuus that shines 
but to deceive. 5 
| Oye who are plolding with care wrinkled brows, who are de- 
| ferring the hour of happiness uutil your coffers are full to over- 
flowing—and ye who see no joy but iu the power and renown 


pling waters of the lowly well, Hubert stood with hisarm around ‘which the future holds out—how shall ye be disappointed, and 
the waist of his happy wife. They were silent nnd expectant. ‘how shall your golden apples be turned to ashesin your mouths, 
They both hoped to see the benevolent being who hal given | And the joys which might have been yours, but which ye slight- 
them the powerful talisman to free them from the destroying | ed and passed, shall be lost to you forever. Anil you will have 
spirit, lost the power to enjoy true happiness. The streams of human 

They saw him not, but a voice fell on their listening ears say- ' sympathy, long shut up in your heart, will bave dried and with- 
ing— ered away. The pure pleasure which anact of kindness can 

“Go, Hubert, and be happy in the love of thy wife and chil- | impart to the doer, or a pleasant word to the utterer, when be- 
dren. True happiness dwells only with the innocent and tem- | stowed upon the suffering and the sorrowful, will not be yours. 
perate. The talisman gave you is the pure water of the earth, Your heart will be with your idols, and they will be as images 
that yields it for the good of all nuture, animate and inanimate, | of clay, broken and fillen to the dust. 


on its bosom. 
“The fiend you have escaped is called IntemPERANCE. 


oe Oe 


Terk ts ortey in the heart some innate image of the beings 


And you, O stricken and heavy ladened one, to whom the fu- 
ture holds out no promise, but who are ever fearful of the pres- 
ent, take heart and Icok around you. ïs it not a beautiful world 
youinhabit? Are there not glorious scenes of beauty which 


we are to Jove, that lends to our frat sight of them almost an air | you may gaze upon. And miy you not say “my father made 


of recognition. 


them all.” Surely, he niade them for you, that your heart might 
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glad. = nd there is beauty not alone in the physical world, There | The children did not run about in the Park, as they do now, of 
are noble hearts full of morai beauty, which n word from you |n summer Sabbath evening. 

may open to your view. Kecp your own hert warm, and oth-| If any oneof the old Knickerbockers of those days, whose 
ers shall glow around you, Pick up all these crumbs of happi- | bones nre now moldering bencath the sod of Trinity Church 
news, and ever remember— yard, could burst the trammels of the tomb and for an instant 
survey the scene around him, he would no longer recognize in 
this modern Babel the calin and quiet Manhattan of the olden 
time. 


t: There is grandeur in the soul that dares 

To live ont all the life God lit within: 

Thuit battles with the passions hand to hand, 

And wears no miil, and bides behind no sbield! 
That plucks ws joys in the shadow of Death's ring— 
That drains at one deepdraught the word of life, 
And with fearless foot and heaven-turned eye, 
May stand upon a dizzy precipice, 

High o'er the abyss of ruin, and nor fall! 


Do these things, and your life shall be glad and cheerful. The 
frowns of fortune shall harm you not, and the heartlessness of 
your brother mau shall only excite your pity. And when at last 
another world shall open upon you, you shall sink into it, 
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CURIOUS FACTS. 


Tue rattle-snake finds a superior foe in the deer and black- 
| snake. When a buck discovers n rattle-snake in a situation 
| which invites attack, he loses no time in preparing for battle. 
He makes up to within ten or twelve feet of the snake—then 
| leaps forward and aims to sever the body of the snake with his 
sharp bifurcated hoofs, The first onset is most commonly suc- 
| cessful, but if otherwise, the buck repeats the trial until he cuts 
the snakeintwaid Therapidity and fatality of his skilful ma- 
| næuvers leave but n slight chance for its victim either to escape 
| or to inject his poison into his more alert antagonist. The black- 
snake is also more than an equal competitor agiinst the rattle- 
snake. Such is the celerity of motion, not only in running, but 
in entwining itself around its victim, that the rattle-snake has 
Tueee are at present head stones in the church yard of Trini- | 2° Way of escaping from its fatal embrace. 
ty. bearing inscriptions dating as far back ns 1631. One in par- | When the black and rattlesnakes are about to meet for battle, 
ticalir. which we noticed the other day during a short s‘roll ! the former darts forward a the hight of bis speed, and strikes 
through this solemn receptacle of the deid of the olden time, Ë the neck of the latter with unerring certainty, leaving a foot 


“Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, nnd lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


[Nortuers Pionrer. 
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TRINITY CHURCH-YARD. 


engiged our attention. It is n low free stone slib, considerably 
dilapidated. the tuoth of time having tor more than a century 
and a half been gnawing into the fice of this perishable memorial, 
until the inscription has hecome partly obliterated, although it 
bears traces of having once been deeply chiselled. Enough. 
however, is left to denute in antiquated characters that under- 
neath it lies the remains of * Richard Churchill, who died on 
the 5 h of Aingus’, 1651, nged 4 and 5 months.” In the! 
inmediate nvighborhood of this last stands another head stone. 
of similar shipe, bering date 1691, It is of the color of com- 
mon slate, yet itis not slite or soap atone, 

The le:ters, though rudely cut, are of more modern fashion, 
and seem as fresh and sharp as though the work of yesterday. 
The stone is ns hard ns iron, yet the inscription his the appear- 
ance of having been formed with 4 knife or some similar instru- | 
ment, when the material was of a chalklike consistency, the | 
marts of the tool beinz plainly apparent. Tt is erec:ed in mem- | 
ory of a young kidy named Aan Churcher, whose sweet eyes clo- | 
sed upon all sublunary things on the 14th of May, in the year, 
abore mentioned, and was buried on the 16:h, aged 17 years and | 
9months, This wis previous to any church being erected upon | 
this spot, the firat edifice for church purposes built on this locn- 
tion being in 1696, when a small square building was finished 
npon the site of the present magnificent and costly pile, At! 
that time New York was not the que-nly city she is at present, 
the entire commerce of the port b:ing carried on by 3 barques, 
dbrigantines, 26 sloops, and 46 open boats. In 1676, only fifteen 
sears previous tothe demise of Miss Churcher, there were only ; 


or two of the upper part of bis own body at liberty. In an in- 
slant be encircles biim within five or six folds, he then stops and 
looks the strangled and gasping foc in the fice, to ascertain the 
effect produced upon his corseted body, Ifhe shows signs of 
lice, the coils are multiplicd anil the s:rews tightened—the ope 
rator all the while narrowly watching the countenance of the 
helpless victim. Thus the two remain thirty or forty minules— 
the exccutioner then slackens one coil, noticing at the same 
whether any signs of life appear; ifs), the coil is resumed, und 
retained until the incircerated wretch is completely dead. The 
inoceasin-snake is destroyed in the sime wiy. 
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CULTIVATE ENERGY. 


Many of the physical evils, the want of vigor, the inaction of 
sys:em, the lungor and bysterical affections which are so pre- 
valent among the delicate young women of the present day, may 
be traced toa want of well-trained mental powcr und well exer- 
cised self-control, and to an absence of tixed habits of employ- 
ment. Real oultivation of the intellect, earnest exercise of the 
moral powers, the enlargement of the mind, by the acquirement 
of knowledge anl the strengthening of its oxpabilities for effort, 
the firmness, for endurance of inevitable evils, and for energy 
in combating such as may be overcome, are the ends which edu- 
cation has to attain; weakness, if met by ind slgence, will not 
only remain weakness, but bcoome infirmity. The power of the 
mind over the body is immense. Let that power be called forth ; 
let it be trained and exero’s:d, and vigor, both of mind und body, 
willbe the result. There isa homely, unpolished saying, that 


300 property holders in the limita of the town, and the amount | «it jg better to wear out than to rust out;” but it (ells a plain 
of taxable property was less than £100,000. Some of the an-| truth, rast consumes fuster than use, Better, a million times 
tient Taws of those days would be thought very stringent now. | hetter, to work hard, even to the shoriening of existence, than 
In 1663 there wore only 20 cartmen, and these were required | to sleep and eat away this precious giftof lifc giving no other 
{odraw an ordinary lord for Gd, besides removing the dirt from | cognizance of its possession. By work, or industry, of whatever 
thestree's at 3d per load, In 1675 the rates of tavern fair were, | kind it may be, we give a practicil acknowledgment of the value 
for lodging 3d. for meils Bd; brandy Gd per gill, and cider 4d of jife, of its high intentions, of is manifold dutien Earnest, 
per quart. A cartmen would accordingly be forced to ride two | active industry isa living hymn of praise, a never failing source 
kad of street sweepings fora gill of brandy. In 1683, when; of huppiness; it is obedience, for it is God's great law tor moral 
Miss Chureber was about ten years old, a law wis passed that cristence, (Mapas px Want, 


“No youthes, mades, or other persons may meet together on the | 
Lord's day for sport or play, under a fine of 1s,” and * No more | 
than four Indian or Negro slaves mny assemble together, 


eee 


Tue spirit triumpha:t in liie, will have power to make the 


| fue of death like the face of an Bagel. 
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NIVERCŒLUM. 


THE DREAM OF SOCRATES. 


Tue pay on which Socrates was to drink the poisonous cup 
had arrived. Already, carly in the morning, his beloved disci- 
ples were gathered around him. In sorrowful seriousness they 
stood about the couch of the philosopher; some wept. 

Thenu the snge sufferer raised his bead and said: Why this 
sober silence, ye loved ones? I will relate to you something 
agreeable, a dream, which I had last night. 

Canst thou sleep, and even dream pleasant dreams? asked the 
good Apollodorus: I have not closed on eye. 

Socrates smiled and said: Thou good Apollodorus, of what 
value would my past life have been ifit did not sweeten my last 
slecp? Do you not think, Apollodorus, that I had devoted it to 
heavenly lore? : 

Many voices, with pathetic gratitude, replied in the afirman- 
tive. Apollodorus could only answer in silence, with two glis- 
tening tears. 

Behold, said Socrates thereupon, whoever devotes his life to 


her service, on him will she send down the Graces. These pri- | 


vately and invisibly adorn all his hours, whether they be hoars 
of joy or of suffering, with heavenly glory, and surround them 
with a balmy fragrance. : 

But above all are the gentle sisters busy about him in the last 
hour of his life. For that is a ‘more solemn hour than all the 
rest, and most needs heavenly illumination. Just as the last 
hour of day is the most beautiful. The evening red flows around 
it, like a stream of light from Elysium. 

But then follows the dark night; interrupted the quiet Xen- 
ophen. 

For our hemisphere, replied Socrates. Is not our evening 
red, the morning red of another hemisphere? 

Socrates proceeded: Now hear, ye loved ones! For as the 
realm of Mades, as the living call it, will very soon become to me 
a realm of light, as the spirits of the dead will call it, nnd Tam 


nearer to it than you ail, emy discourse may perhaps disclose, 


much thatis new. So besrken tems ~” $ 5 = 

The Graces themselves leave their favorite in his last hour. 
For they soar away before him, and prepare for him the heaven- 
ly life, after they have adorned hia earthly. But they leave 
him not alone. They send to the departing threo other spirita, 
attired with celestial beauty. 

These three are sleep, the twin-brother. and at the same time 
the friendly image of death: dream, the image of pust life, but 
also the harbinger of another world, that soars between the oth- 
er two, and death, more glorious and beautiful than the others, 

d clothed in the celestial glow of morning. Behold, Apollo- 
ete the first two have not deserted me the last night, and the 
third pppeared to me in the distanco, How could I fear his 
approach? 1 expect him with longing desire. 

The eyes of his disciples filled with tears, and there reigned 
in the prison a sorrowful silence. 

After a while Socratea procecded: I had almost forgotten 


Oh! I entreat, doit not! 
darkness of my prison, 
He however smiled, and said: It is the torch of the earthly 
life. Thou hast no farther need of it. For as soon as it is ex- 
| tinguished, thine oarthly eye closes forever, and thou soarest 
j aloft on my hand ton higher world, where a pure and heavenly 
i light beams around thee. Of what use to thee any longer is the 
self-consuming earthly torch 7 
U, then, put out the torch! I cried, and awoke. J found my- 
self in the gloom of my prison. Alas, I was troubled that it was 
butadream, Yet lo! there comes the cup indeed that will ful- 
fil it! 
The keeper of the prison entcred with the boy that carried 
j the cup of poison Theo there was lamentation and sobbing 
among the disciples of Socrates. Even the jailor wept. 
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T. H. C, Crawfordville, Ga, is informed that we have caused 
his name and address to be duly entered on our list, and have 
forwarded the back numbers of the current volume. We hope 
to receive those articles, and in return, shall answer all requests 
| as far as we ore able. 


lt is to mea friendly light in the 
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| i> The subscribers to the Young Pcople’s Journal, will be 
' supplied with the first number next week. We shall also send 
| it to many friends who have not subscribed, in the hope that 
| they will aid in ite circulation. 
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INDEPENDENT CHRISTIAN SOCIETY 
| COLISEUM, 450 BROADWAY. 
T. L. HARRIS, Pastor. 


Tne Hours op service in this Society, are 10 1-2 A. M. and 
3 1-2 P. M. Seats Free. 
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THE UNIVERCŒLUM 
AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 
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Tuts Weekly Journal dig he character, in some important 
| respects, from any periodical published in the United States, or 
even im the world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, compre- 
| hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 
laws, accounting for their cxterior phenomena and results, and 
showing the tendences of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
ence, is the basis on which it rests. It isa bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
men ; and its Editors design that it ehall, ina charitable and 
| philosophic, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose und denounce 
| wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculcate a thorough 
| Reform and reorganization of society onthe basis of NartraL 
Law, 

In its ruiosornicat departments, among many other themes 
which are treated, particular attention will be bestowed upon 


my dream! , Bleep hud etrewed his poppy-secds thickly over | the general subject of Psycnoxoey, or the science of the humen 
me, and indeed, I needed strength for the task, which I shall | Soul; and interesting phenomena that may come under the 
this day fulfil with serene spirit. Bat not only was the strength- | heads of dreaming, somnambulism, trances, prophesy, clairvoy~ 
ening of the bedy granted me in the balmy hours of sleep; the| ance, &c,, will from time to time be detailed, und their relations 
kind dream-god brightered my spiritua) vision. and bearings exhibited. 

Then J saw a beautiful youth come in tome. On his counte|} Inthe Boironia. Deparment, d wide range of subjectawiil 
nance were that still composure, and calm sobriety, which be- | be discussed, the estulJisument ofa universal System of Truth, 
long to the form divina In his right hand he bore a burning | tending to the Reform und rvorganization of society, being the 
torch, and a reddish glow, like that of evening, waa diffused | grand object contemplated. 
over the darkness of my prison. Tur Univercattn anp Srreitvan Piancosorucr is edited by 

The deeper and more gloomy the night of my prison seemed | 8. B. Barrran, assisted hy several asaociates; and is published 
to me, the lovelier and the mare charming were the brightness | every Saturday at 255 Broudw:iy, New York; being neatly 
and the form of the youth. printed on a super-royal sheet folded intosixteen pagea’ Price 

Then the godlike youth gradually let down the torch; but I | ofsubscription 32, payable in all cases in advance. Fora remit- 
seized his arm, as it seemed to me, and exclaimed: What are you | tance of $10, six copies will be forwarded. Address, post paid, 
goingto do? He replicd: I am extinguishing the torch ! *Dsiveecatum,” No. 235, Broadway, New York. 


